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The ‘Retinette’ camera is tailor-made (or rather, precision-built) 
for the man with caviare tastes and a ‘fish and chips’ income. No 
other 35mm camera combines such impeccable ancestry, such 
versatile performance, such superb styling and flawless finish 
all at such low cost. With a ‘Retinette’ camera in your hands, 
you're equipped to meet any photographic situation with confidence 

and pride 

The ‘Retinette’ is a member of the world-famous ‘Retina’ 
family. Built in the Kodak precision-camera factory at Stuttgart, 
it upholds the traditions of craftsmanship and performance for 
which ‘Retina’ cameras are renowned. 

Have a quick look at this brief specification 
Kodak dealer's and have a long look at the ‘Retinette’ camera. You 
at your kind of price 


then go to your 


will agree — it’s your kind of camera 


More specifically 


10-speed ‘Compur- Rapid’ Shutter 
Reomar’ f 
for colour 
{utomatic speed-aperture coupling 
Exposure value scale (as well as 
conventional settings 

Y syachronised for flash 


Excepti mally 


“ACTION le ver-v ind 
smooth shutter release 


Kodak 


camera 


£18. 13-5 INC. TAX 


Leather ever-ready case £2.16.9 inc. tax 


Full range of accessories available 





KODAK LIMITED - LONDON 


is a registered trade-mark 





3.5 lens, specially corre ted 





104 
BAKER STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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The GREATER London Dealers 


Telephone : 
Hunter 1646 
(3 lines) 








MAKE IT A REALLY HAPPY NEW YEAR— 
with a Bell-Howell § mm. Camera from ££ C! 


NO EXPOSURE PROBLEMS—WITH AN 
AUTOSET 


The camera with a built-in exposure meter which 
automatically alters the lens settings for varying 
light conditions—even while you are filming! With 
this unique feature, plus large ‘‘picture-window”’ 
viewfinder, super fast f/1.9 coated lens and triple- 
action release for normal use, single shots and self- 
filming, and provision for telephoto attachment, the 
Autoset is the simplest, most efficient camera you 
can have for home movie making. As illustrated. 


£49.19.4 
DEPOSIT—£5.0.0 
and 12 monthly payments of £4.2.6—or 18 of £2.17.6 


624B An inexpensive version of the Autoset, having the lens settings 
coupled to an all-weather exposure calculator, so that ali you have 
to do is set, sight and shoot. All other features are as in the Autoset 
£25.10.10 
DEPOSIT—#2.11.1 
and 12 monthly payments of £2.2.2—or 18 of £1.9.5 


GET THE 


™, For the more advanced home-movie maker who 
SPORTSTE requires variable speeds of 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 f.p.s 
for accelerated and slow-motion effects and Siaminecens lenses, this model 
is a first-class acquisition. Continuous running and single-shot devices are pro 
vided, as well as built-in finder masks for alternative lenses and exposure 
calculator. Constant-speed motor and rugged, die-cast body. With f/2.5 
Universal-Focus Taylor-Hobson Trital lens. 39.8.9 


DEPOSIT £4.0.0 


and 12 monthly payments of £3.4.11—or 18 of £2.54 
“4 With all the above Sportster features — plus a 
SPORTSTER DUO revolving turret-head for 2 lenses with matched 
optical viewfinders, for rapid switching from long-shot to close-up with the mini- 
mum interruption of filming. As illustrated, with f/2.5 Universal-Focus Trital. 


DEPOSIT—£4.16.10 £48.8.0 


and 12 monthly payments of £3.18.5—or 18 of 
£2.13.8 


SPORTSTER TRI-LENS 


Also incorporating all Sportster features—plus 
revolving turret-head for 3 lenses and matched 
finders to give instant choice of wide-angle, 
normal or telephoto, and built-in through-the- 
lens critical focuser. With f/2.5 Universal-Focus 
Trital. £53.6.7 
DEPOSIT—£5.6.8 

and 12 monthly — of £4.8.0—or 18 of 

£3.1.4 


Full range of lenses and accessories from stock 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FROM OUR CINE EXPERT NOW! 





* 
SAVE 


b 
LLL s ! Don’t miss this opportunity ! 


ROBOT ROYAL 
@ Coupled rangefinder and viewfinder combined 
@ Interchangeable lens @ X-M synchronisation 
@ Blade shutter 4-1/500th @ Takes standard 35 mm cassettes 
@ Automatic film transport coupled to shutter wind 
MOD. 36 (24 X 36 mm.)}—Demonstration camera with f/2.8 XKenar 
Originally £102.14.10 P & C PRICE £80.0.0 
MOD. 36—As above but with f/2 Zeiss Sonnar 
Originally £143.11.3 P & C PRICE £105.0.0 
MOD. 24 (24 X 24 mm.)}—Demonstration camera. With auto-sequence 


device for 8 shots per sec., and f/2.8 Xenar 
Originally £122.15.2 P & C PRICE £90.0.0 
With f/1.9 Xenon 


MOD. 24—As above, slightly used 
Originally £141.6.6 P & C PRICE £80.0.0 





* 


Special offer of demonstration models and little-used cameras at cost price or less 


* 


RECT AFLEX 


@ Eye-level reflex and coupled r find: 

@ Jewelled-movement focal-plane shutter, 1. 1/1300th 

@ Synchronised for all bulbs and all speeds 

@ Interchangeable lens @ Takes standard 35 mm. cassettes 


WITH F/2 XENON. Choice of 2 slightly-used models, With E.R. 
Cases 
List Price £137.12.1 P & C PRICE £79.10.0 


WITH f/3.5 MAKRO-KILAR, focusing down to 4 ins. With E.R.C. 


Slightly used 
P & C PRICE £79.10.0 


List Price £137.12.1 
RECTAFLEX ROTOR—Fitted with triple turret head and inc. 
50 mm. f/1.8, 35 mm. f/2.5 and 135 mm, f/3.5 Angenieux coated 
pistol-grip, rifle-butt, case. Slightly used 
P & C PRICE £225.0.0 





lenses, 
Cost over £400 








Rare New Equipment 
For immediate supply at time of going to Press 


PRAKTINA F-X-35 mm. singie-lens reflex, with provision for pentaprism, 
synchro-F.P. shutter to 1/1000th, interchangeable f/2 Jena-B lens focusing down 
to 18 ins., with fully automatic iris pre-set. £162.8.9 
LEOTAX—35 mm. With coupled rangefinder, synchronised F.P. shutter 
1-1/500th, delayed action, optional double exposure prevention lock. Similar 
to Leica Tf and takes Leica lenses, With f/2 Topcor lens and E.R. case 


£125.4.3 
LEOTAX—As above, but with f/2.8 Fujinon lens. £102.10.0 


SUPER-PAXETTE 2BL—35mm. Built-in Bewi meter, cplid.r/fdr., ‘‘bright- 
line’’ viewfinder, interchangeable f/2.8 Xenar, Prontor-SVS. £58.0.0 
ROCCA—35 mm. Built-in photo-cell meter coupled directly to shutter speeds 
and apertures, with indicators in viewfinder. “‘Bright-line’’ viewfinder, lever- 
wind, f/2.8 Ennit, Prontor-SLK £37.12.6 
ARETTE Ic—35 mm. Coupled rangefinder combined with “‘Bright-line’’ view- 
finder, lever-wind, f/2.8 Isconar, Prontor-SVS. £31.14,.7 
RIGID SUMMIC RON 50 mm. f/2 for Leica M.3. With close-focusing range 
and viewfinder attachment. SOOTC-MN. £68.4.5 
AGIFLEX III—24 square single-lens reflex. Provision for plate-back. Lever- 
wind. Synchronised F.P. shutter 2 secs to 1/500th. Interchangeable f/2.8 Agilux 
lens with iris pre-set £97.10.0 


TELEPHOTO LENS, 16 cm. f/5.5 for Agiflex IIT £24,15.0 








HAVE THE BEST OF EVERYTHING from PELLING & CROSS 











What have they in common 7? 





Answer : 


Both enjoy long life and have acquired a well deserved 
reputation for reliability 


but unlike the elephant * Amfix’ is ultra rapid 


‘AM FIX 


trade meré brond 


MANUFACTURED BY ULTRA-RAPID FIXER 


MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 
Tel: DO Minion 3060 + Ext. 32] 


*trade mark An M&B brand Photographic Product 
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| SCRATCH-FREEDOM PLUS ECONOMY 


For more than ten years, the brilliantly designed all-metal Shirley 
Wellard cassette—a compliment to the quality of any camera with 
which it is used—has saved thousands upon thousands of keen 
miniaturists all over the world from the annoyance and disappoint- 
ment of scratched negatives and transparencies. 


For more than ten years, the superbly finished all-metal Shirley 
Wellard cassette has materially reduced the operating costs of pro- 
fessionals and keen amateur photographers everywhere, enabling 
them to reload safely from bulk film stock. 


For more than ten years, the sweetly operating—see how it reduces 
the strains on your film transport mechanism, too—Shirley Wellard 
all-metal cassette has enabled its enthusiastic users to load with 
short strips...anything from one to 36 exposures... without 
difficulty. 

For more than ten years, the incomparable Shirley Wellard all-metal! 

cassette waited for a film loader that would match its own quality, SHIRLEY WELLARD 

both operationally and intrinsically. Last month, the long wait was ALL-METAL CASSETTE £1.15.8 

over, and miniature camera connoisseurs are now served to 100°, 

perfection by the 


4 / P| SHIRLEY WELLARD 
FILM WINDER £1.19.0 


KG CORFIELD LTD. MERRIDALE WORKS. MERRIDALE ST, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


and the 























OPTICS AND PRECISION 


W«ldkéhe 


ENGINEERING 


, Si 














_ THE SUPREME 35mm ENLARGER 


A COMBINATION of optical skill, technical advances 
and precision engineering make this Johnson-Wray = 

Enlarger the equivalent of the best miniature cameras Re 

in the accuracy of the “spot-on” work it produces id : £22 2.0 


(inc. Tax) 
_ Including 
% A precision focusing device ensures pin-point focusing bi bloomed Wray 
every time enlarging anastigmat 
ge ees. “f £18.10.0 
3% Helical focusing of silky smoothness responds to the ee em : eo Basic Price) 
precise and delicate touch 





%& Sturdily built 26 in. column with accurately 
machined bracket moves smoothly and is re- 
versible for extra magnification. Twelve magni- 


" fuk ; fications on base board or up to twenty-seven 
% Visual projection of negative numbers st cesar lite tandil imuntudl 


3% Glassless negative holder with sunk channel safeguards 
emulsion surface and is protected to remain dust free 


3% Pivoted condenser chamber c’amps condenser into posi- 


* ne : %& Fitted with the famous bloomed WRAY SUPAR 
tion and ensures flatness of negative in carrier 


f/4.5 2 in. focus enlarging anastigmat in iris 
diaphragm mount, with click stops. 








JOHNSONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


























FOR QUICK-SPEED CHANGE 
Use the Back 


Every American Press Photographer knows the 
Grafmatic Film Holder and there are few who do 
not use it exclusively. It holds six 4” x 5” cut 
films in precision-made septums and a quick push- 
pull changes the film. Each film is photographically 
numbered on exposure 


For PECKHAM-WRAY, SPEED-GRAPHIC, LINHOF, 
MICRO-PRESS AND SIMILAR 4 x 5 CAMERAS 


Made in England under;Licence from Graflex Inc. U.S.A. by Write for illustrated leaflet 


WRAY (OPTICAL WORKS) LTD - BROMLEY - KENT 
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hi-fi — 


HIGH FIDELITY —a very contemporary phrase variously 


Oi i i i i 


used to describe the best that is available ranging from 
sound reproduction to the most feminine of cosmetics. 


Fe i i i 


We are not going to describe our processing as “‘hi-f’’ but 
we would claim that the standards we set are the best that 


— 


are available and are accepted as such by the most discerning 


people. 


HAAGMAN COLOUR LABORATORIES LTD. 


18 DOUGHTY STREET *- LONDON -: WC 
Telephone HOLborn 2503 


~~ a i ai i - ~ - - - ~ ee Oe i i i i i i i 





The CORNET fits into 
your trousers or jacket 
pocket or even into 

a lady's handbag 


You never need to open the 
equipment because its 
accumulators never require 
any maintenance 


Joules: 40 

Guide numbers: 
daylight reversal colour 
film 18/10°—42-48 
daylight negative colour 
film 17/10°—54-60 
black/white film 
17/10°—84-96 
black/white film 
23/10°—170-200 

Flash duration: 
1/2000 sec. approx. 

Time between flashes: 
accumulator— 

12-15 sec. approx. 
mains—10 sec. approx. 
Number of flashes before 

recharging: 40-50 
Case size: 6 x 44 x 2in, 


Sole Wholesale Distributors : 


Only one switch, 
therefore extremely 
easy to operate 


Coiled cord adapts itself to 
the distance between power 


pack and flash-head 


Constant distribution of light due to 
anti-glare corrugations 


Featherweight flash-head 
does not affect balance 
of camera 


Spring-loaded lamp foot 
smoothly into camera 
or universal bracket 


78 Flash itp p/ 


This pocket-sized electronic flash equip- 
ment eliminates accumulator maintenance. 
No matter whether you need many 
flashes at once or none for some weeks, 
it makes no difference to your Ultrablitz 
CORNET: even after months without use 
the accumulator will maintain its full 
output and will be undamaged. 

The nickel-cadmium accumulators which 
are used for the first time in the CORNET 
have so long a life that they are built into 
the equipment itself. Dip soldering, also 
used for the first time in any flashgun, 
guarantees complete safety of operation. 


When the CORNET is completely dis- 
charged, it can be recharged by simply 
connecting to a suitable mains supply. 
The flashgun can also be operated direct 
from the mains whenever required. 

Light weight and small dimensions 
make the CORNET the ideal companion 
for those who dislike heavy equipment. 
Light output is ample for the entire field 
of colour photography, the CORNET 
flash-head is as effective as a much larger 
reflector. Beautifully finished in light and 
dark grey with a black coiled cord. 


ony £18°18°0 


FROM ALL GOOD PHOTO SHOPS 


NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON - W.I. 





SIX-LIGHT 
STUDIO FLOODLIGHTING 
UNIT... 2243 


This unit is suitable for overhead, side or stand mounting. The 
illustration shows the floodlight with bracket for stand mounting. 
Incorporated in the floodlight are “‘Perspex”’ diffusers which 
are so arranged that they can be moved into position covering 
the lamps when a soft diffused light is required. 
The floodlight is finished in grey crackle stove enamel and is 
arranged to accommodate 6 Osram No. 1 photofloods. 
Supplied with 25-ft. of 3-core flexible. 


Price of fitting only £24.0.0 
Price of fitting and bracket £26 .10.0 


A single extension stand or scaffold mounting clamp can be 
supplied at extra cost. 


The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 








j Fits Aldisettes 2 and 3 and Super Aldisette. Adaptors for the following 7/6 each. 
Aldislite, Aldis 300, Aldis 303, Aldis 500, Aldis 1000, Aldis Super Six, Gnome, 
Hi-Lyte, Leitz 150, Leitz Prado 250, Leitz Prado 500, Liesegang, Oriux, Zeiss. 


Airequipt Automatic Slide Changer, complete with one magazine 
and 36 slide frames, only 
Extra magazine with 36 slide frames, only 14/9 


IT’S UNIQUE — LET YOUR DEALER SHOW YOU! 


AUTOMATIC CHANGERS LTO BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 


6 





Take 
the heat 


3 ol Ul ane) i 
| Telay 
with 


CHANCE'- PILKINGTON 


OS = 


rics ct R 


CHANCE-PILKINGTON 
we triCAL WORKS 
P ilk n Brot 





300/500 watt 


55mm PROJECTOR 


‘Now AWLIPTAX 


Price £18. 17. 6 


CARRYING CASES — 39/6 or 49/6 


See these exciting new projectors at your dealers, 
or send for fully illustrated leaflet to — 


GNOME PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS LTD 
354 CAERPHILLY ROAD, CARDIFF 


by 


@ For Robot 2424 mm: Leica 24x 26 mm: 
Bantam coloursnap 28 x 40mm and 4 x 4cm 
transparencies. 


@ Heat resistant Aspheric Condenser choice 
of 85 mm (3}”) or 100 mm (4”) f2.8 lenses. 


@ Blower cooling safeguards slides. 

@ Optical system positioned on parallel rods. 

@ Heat absorbing filter fitted between 
condensers. 


@ Airequipt automatic slide changer can be 
fitted, 


@ Matched optical system and high quality 
lenses provide brilliant and crisp definition. 


@ Smooth self centralising slide carrier. 
@ For A.C. mains 210/250 volts, 


@ To convert to 500 watt, insert additional 
heat filter in space provided, and change 
lamp. 

@ 12 months guarantee. 





ALPHAX 
MINOR 


150 watt model 
85 or 10oomm. 
lens 


£13.17.6 








PT in i mm mmm 





MUA UNMHQIUY MM 0 RR 
= 35MM with the : 


B a y d essa UNIQUE AUTOMATIC 


PARALLAX CORRECTION 


Luminous Moving Frame-Finder—Color-Westanar {/2.8 4-element lens 


104%. Unique Luminous Moving Range-Viewfinder 
(illustrated above) with Autcmatic Parallax 
correction. 
% COLOR-WESTANAR f/2.8-45 mm. colour cor- 
rected FOUR-element lens (illustrated above). 
1bx** Incorporates all the features of the la La Pag en ee ee 
PLUS Photo-Electric Exposure Meter (Fool- % Fully Synchronised with self-cancelling De- 
proof Operation—merely coincide 2 needles— layed Action Device. 
the Meter is set). % Single Action Quick Tsgnsport Key (trans- 
Be Ag mr — a and counts exposures). 
coupled Rangefinder. 
£40.16.4 % All the normal modern features associated 
EVER READY CASE 2.11.2 with this class of camera. 
£31.19.11 


CHA 2237-3596 





Write for publication 
‘BETTER PICTURES’ 
giving technical details of 
the wide range of Osram 
Photographic Lamps and 
G.E.C. Photoflash Bulbs, 


LIGHTING Z ENLARGING 


The specially applied in- 
ternal silica coating gives a 
TYPE CP/r 273 watts ... .... 2/6 diffused light which helps to 


@ Colour 


TYPE CP/2 500 watts ... .. 6/6 


stable f aceite ensure uniform illumination 
Ro commer 44 sooo Ke wiki atin over the whole negative area. 


60 watts ... ee ode BG 

@ Monochrome Z 75 watts ... a “os re 

SERIES 1 275 watts Photoflood... 2/6 7 100 watts ... “se + 3/4 

SERIES 2 500 watts Photoflood ‘ 6/6 Y In the high-intensity type 
SERIES B 500 watts Photographic 22/- 


, / maximum light output is 
Photoflood lamps, Series 1 & 2, are also |=—-77 ; : 52 6 
suitable for colour films balanced for 7% achieved with minimum heat 


3400° K, g dissipation. 
150 watts High intensity ... 4/64 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., y (These prices include tax) 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY* 


for the advancement of ALL aspects 


Wa rm 5 of photography, kinematography, 


photo-engraving and radiography. 











The Society’s Associateship and Fellow- 


f r F 2 n a | y “ ship are accepted in every country as 


the most outstanding distinctions. 





The Photographic Journal and 


ad a pta lb 7 a The Journal of Photographic Science 


are sent gratis to every Member. 





Unrivalled facilities for expert advice. 


Inland Members can use the finest 


G E V A a O Ni c. postal Library in this field. 
The annual subscription is £4 -4-0 


makes the most of any negative inland — or £3 - 13 - 6 overseas. 
Illustrated brochure obtainable free 
from: The Royal Photographic Society, 
(P), 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 


*YOUR HERITAGE 














A fast chlorobromide enlarging paper 
which gives very warm black tones in an 


ordinary metol-hydroquinone developer to q magaz ine 





and brown-black tones in a _ hydro- 


quinone developer. Gevatone is notable 

for its adaptability to all sorts of negatives New techniques—New photography 

owing to its great latitude in exposure 

and development, degrees of contrast, techniques. 

rich gradation and extensive range of 16 Via Brera—Milan, Italy. 
surfaces. 


The magazine of new photographic art and 


@ The Italian magazine 
for intellectual people. 


Supplied in double weight only, in three 

degrees of contrast, pA N and V. @ Shows the amateur 
photographer the best 
artistic prints. 





@ Keeps the profes- 
sionals up-to-date. 








@ “FOTOGRAFIA” 
shows the pictures of 
the world’s best-known 
cameramen. 


FROM YOUR USUAL DEALER Gikdeiien Lad: 
Published monthly. 




















At the Leitz factory, close check is kept on close tolerances. 
Uncompromising production control ensures that misfits do not arrive at the 
assembly stage. Even so, the assembly departments take nothing 

for granted. Right along 


wie atone Bearing perfection 


checking and re-checking, 





not merely to achieve standards written 

or drawn on paper, but to arrive at the “feel” and 
“little extra something” that are an important part of 
Leitz quality. Traditional craftsmanship, backed by 
modern materials and methods, continues to 

keep the Leica camera right at the top of its class. 


> 


has 
3 


Mounting ball bearings for shutter 
mechanism. 


Leica photograph 


The waiting list for new Leica cameras and lenses is still, e 
through import restrictions, very long indeed. But other € é 
Leitz photographic equipment including enlargers, projectors, “© * 
printing devices, viewfinders, rangefinders, lens hoods, filters, 

etc., may be readily obtained from Leica stockists. Existing 
Leica users know the importance of insisting on genuine Leitz 
accessories — they are matched to the accuracy of the Leica itself. 


E. LEITZ (Instruments) LTD., 20 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 








Lever wind twin lens reflex focusing camera 
77.5 mm f3.5 bloomed Micronar taking lens 


Speed scale and light value constants 
automatically linked with aperture 


MX synchronised shutter: delay automatically 
cancels after exposure 


Ground glass screen marked by grid to 
assist checking composition 


Automatic parallax correction 


Patent louvred light trap in film chamber 


PR | C Ee £5 4 plus £10.16.0 purchase tax 





MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 


145 LONDON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 








WEIMAR 3 


A high efficiency 8mm projector of unique design 
incorporating features omitted from ordinary projectors 


%* Provision for forward, back and still projection 
Built in threading light 
% Built in editing punch in gate 
Metal case for complete protection 
* 
* 





Flat filament 100 watt 12 volt projection lamp 
Special 11 and 13 volt tappings on lamp circuit 





Film gate quickly detachable for cleaning 
Operates on 110—240 A.C. with Overload fuse 


% Independent switches on lamp and motor 
Coupling for sound synchroniser fitted 


%* Stroboscope for 16 FPS incorporated in inching knob 
Weimer—Tone Sound Coupler and continuous pro- 
jection spool available 
VEB FEINGERATEWERK WEIMAR 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMPLION LTD 175/9 CRICKLEWOOD LANE LONDON NW2 
Exhibiting at the Spring Fair—Leipzig from Ist to 10th March 1959 in Hall 15. 














St OPERATES FROM ACCUMULATOR 
cmd as . OR DIRECT FROM A.C. MAINS. 


A new compact, lightweight electronic flash for the amateur, now completely 
re-designed for quick and simple operation. 

@ Guide Nos. 400 ASA (27° DIN) — 360. Colour films — 36 to 50. 

@ New “BARIX” accumulator requiring virtually no maintenance. 

@ Colour Temperature 5,600°K. Correct for daylight colour film. 

@ Angle covered—60° with exceptionally even light spread. 

@ Re-cycling time approx. 6 secs. Shots per accum. charge approx. 120. 

@ Weight 3ib. 9ozs. Dimensions 6} x 5 x 2in. 


a complete with “BARIX” accumulator, built-in charger and 134ft. mains 
ne £19 19 2 


e A more powerful outfit with provision for extension flash head. Transistor-controlled 

&, ecial stand-by circuit automatically holds unit in readiness with minimum current drain 
| Ld from battery. includes new ‘‘BARIX’’ accumulator. PRICE complete €31/1/5. 

SPECIAL N.C. As above equipped with a OCRBL CADMIUM accumulator having practically unlimited life 


and requiring no attention whatever £37/12, 


The advanced push-button outfit for professional and advanced amateur. 


butoematic 135 joule output, transistorised stand-by circuit. With new ‘‘BARIX"’ 
accumulator. £39/14/8. 


Sole distributors of BRAUN flashguns in U.K. JO H NSO N S 








BRILLIANT PROJECTION 
for 24x21 TRANSPARENCIES 


THIS PROJECTOR HAS AMAZING LIGHT GATHERING EFFICIENCY 


135 mm. (54”) {/3.0 Ennar Lens. 
Triple Condenser System. 
240v. 100w. and 15Ow. Lamps. 
100v. 200w. Lamp—with Unoflo Base. 
Spherical Front Surface Mirror Reflector. 


* DOWN DRAUGHT BLOWER BASE GIVES SUPER- 
COOLING TO TRANSPARENCIES. 


incorporates 100v. Transformer for High Efficiency 200w. 100v. lamp. 


PROJECTION SPECIFICATION AT 8&ft. 6ins. 
Picture size 45” x 45” 


SCREEN LUMINANCE-PLAIN WHITE SCREEN: 
80% REFLECTANCE FACTOR 


%& 100 Watt—iéft. Lamberts. *% 150 Watt—32ft. Lamberts. 
¥& 200 watt.—57.6ft. Lamberts. 


UNOSCOP 352 
Comer > 100w. Lamp 

x2 Adaptors. 

£18.17.6d. 
CASE él! 

1SOw. Lamp extra 

5/3d. 
200w. Lamp extra 

T/-d. 
Blower Base £4.17.0 
* Blower Base & Transformer £7 


cbtainable through your local dealer only but—full details from 


THE ey & TECHNICAL CAMERA CO. LTD. 
3 DAVIGDOR ROAD, HOVE 2, SUSSEX 








WE LOOK FORWARD 
TO THE DAY 


when Japanese MINOLTA cameras can 
be imported in vast quantities. 











However, for the time being we have 
to be satisfied with just a few cameras 
each year which only serve to whet 
the appetite of the photographic 
public. 
The MINOLTA AUTOCORD 
is craftsman made by the 
largest camera manufacturer 
in Japan. The 9-speed 
SEIKOSHA shutter is cocked 
by the lever wind and is 
mounted in the four element 








Exposure Meter 
13.5 Rokkor 
9-speed shutter 

£70 10 8 
inc, P.T. and 
case 


MINOLTA 
AUTOCORD 
without 
Exposure Meter 


£57 0 Il 





AUTOCORD “L”’, 
—_ built-in 





{/3.5 ROKKOR lens which 
gives biting crisp results. 


PLEASE NOTE. 
Despite the rigid import 
restrictions, Special Import 
Licences may be obtained by 
professional users. Interested 
parties should contact us, 
when we shall give every 

possible assistance. 


JAPANESE CAMERAS, LTD. 


50 PICCADILLY, TUNSTALL 
STOKE ON TRENT 

















MITRE SAWS & CLAMPS 


Any type of photo or picture 
frame can be accurately and ; 
instantly cut with this machine. itlusetrated List of 
Picture framing and 
Mitreing Tools, six- 
pence post free. 


1 cuts up to 
2” wide a2 2” “deep. £5.15.0. 
Larger sizes for Cabinet 
ae and Carpenters. 
No. 2 cuts up to 4° wide 
and 4” deep. £11.16. 
No. 3 cuts up to 6” wide 
and 6” deep. £15.10.0. 
Case free and carr, paid. 


This machine will cut with absolute precision 
mitres, half mitres, quarter mitres squares 
—right or left hand. It locks at any a Dead 
length Gauge is included for repetition work 








TOOLS & MACHINES 
FOR 
WOODWORKERS 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
TOOLS AND 
MACHINERY FOR 
WOOD AND 
METALWORK 

PRICE 2/6 

REFUNDED ON 
FIRST ORDER OF 40/- 


Ss. TYZACK 


& SON LTD 


AND 
METALWORKERS 


Ss. TYZACK & SON LTD 
Ml - M45 OLD ST. LONDON E.C.! 
TEL: SHOREDITCH G30) 




















341 TO 343 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 Phone: SHOreditch 830! 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


38 BEDFORD SQUARE : 
Founded 1901 


Details 


LIMITED (BY GUARANTEE) 
W.C.1 
Incorporated 1921 


concerning Syllabus of 


Examinations (A.|.B.P.) and Qualifi- 


cations required for Membership 


can be obtained from the Secretary 


The 


Institute covers all 


at the above address. 


branches 


of photography, and among its 


varied 


activities organises con- 


ferences and exhibitions to promote 


progress in 


the photographic 


profession 








PRECISION! 


ADVANCED FACTORY FACILITIES GUARANTEE 
THE FEATURE OF JAPAN’S CAMERAS 


Japan's cameras are built in highly modernized 
factories where each part is exposed to the newest 


scientific system of quality control. 


Such rigid quality control, together with unique machine 
tools, special gauging systems, and electronic and 
microscopic controls, guarantee the high precision and 


durability of parts going into Japan's cameras. 


That’s why you have one of the world’s finest precision 
values when the camera you own is “Made in Japan”. 


Japan Camera Industry Association, Tamura-cho, Tokyo. 


For significant advances in photography, look to... 


Japan’s Camera Industry 





Our Contributors 
PHILIP JONES GRIF- 
FITHS is a Welshman. From 
"| 4 comparative beginner a 


few years ago, he has made JANUARY 1959 Vol. XIV. No. 1 
remarkable strides, first re- 
belling against formalism 
and then maturing his ap- 
proach to the point where 
his present work, mainly Page 
theatrical photography, has TOPICS 18 


a degree of impact rarely ae = 
seen in this field. He works a ao SEPARATION, 20 


BRITANNICA PRESS PICTURES 26 


IAN McINTOSH, agency e GRIFFITHS BREAKS THE RULES, 
man and writer, has been Philip Jones Griffiths 30 


around picture agencies for MARKETING PICTURE STORIES, Ian 
a long time and now looks ee Mcintosh 34 


after syndication for a na- NIELS GREGERS AND THE FLICKERS, 
tional newspaper chain. He e Niels Gregers 38 


begins 8 series this month THE FOOTPRINTS OF WINTER— 


in which he describes, for READERS’ PICTURES 41 
the benefit of people who 


want to break into photo- a CAMERA REPORT—YASHICA-MAT 44 


journalism, the type of pic- ; ; THE REVELATIONS OF AN EXPEDI- 
tures that sell and where ; é TIONEER, Alan Meek 46 


they sell best. PHOTOGRAPHY ROUNDABOUT, 
Kevin MacDonnell 


NIELS GREGERS works ORs Gea, ee Tee, 
for a Danish feature and - : 
picture agency. He was born ae ae COURSE — PRINTING, 
in Copenhagen and travels 

extensively in Scandinavia. NEW EQUIPMENT, Arthur Palmer 
While doing so he has photo- NEWS ITEMS 

graphed, among other things, 
the teams of Swedish gym- 
nasts who specialise in pre- 
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with a Leica. 
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graceful activity. He is also 
responsible for this month’s 
cover picture. 


From a 6 X 6 Ektachrome 
transparency by Niels Gregers 
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CAMERA EVENTS 


JANUARY itai 
EXHIBITION OF NORWEGIAN ART (Great Britain) Ltd 


TREASURES, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London During month 
EXHIBITION—THE SCOTTISH SCENE’, 

Art Exhibition Bureau, Bristol 3rd to 3ist 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CAGE BIRDS 

AND AQUARIA, Olympia, London 8th to 10th 
EXETER TRIAL. Starting points—London, 

Kenilworth and Launceston; Finish—Wey- 

mouth 9th 
INTERNATIONAL TOY FAIR, Harrogate 10th to 16th 
HOME LIFE EXHIBITION, Brighton 14th to 24th 
WALES v. IRELAND AMATEUR SOCCER 

(Venue not fixed) 17th 
WALES v. ENGLAND RUGBY INTER- 

NATIONAL, Cardiff i7th 
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FARMERS WEEKLY NATIONAL HEDGE 

LAYING CONTEST, Whitnash Bushes, 
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TOPICS 


NE OF THE MOST PLEASANT 
0: editorial duties is the occa- 
sional visit to one or other of the 
factories where equipment or ma- 
terials used in photography are made. 
Recently two such visits have been 
made, the first to a vast chemical 
works where, among some three 
thousand products, a number of in- 
terest to the photographer are made. 

Mention M & B to the layman and 
his thoughts will fly to the famous 
pneumonia specific (M & B 693). If 
he is a photographer he may also 
think of Amfix, the first of the ultra- 
rapid fixing agents, of Promicrol, 
Cobrol and a series of other proprie- 
tary developers; perhaps if he is in- 
terested in colour he may think of 
Genochrome, Tolochrome or the 
other colour developing agents evolved 
by the company. But does it ever 
occur to him that the end-products 
are the result of a long chain of oper- 
ations, each subjected to rigid control 
to maintain consistency and impec- 
cable quality? It takes years to build 
a reputation; a single mistake can 
shake it; variations in quality can ir- 
reparably ruin it. 

A casual visitor would be almost 
awed by the high standards set for 
purity of raw materials and end- 
product. Modern electronic analytical 
instruments constantly record the 
presence of minute traces of metals 
of the order of five to ten parts per 
million which might cause fogging if 
used as a component of a developer. 
Delicate balances which would re- 
spond to the effect of static if the 
weighing bottle were rubbed with a 
cloth are in routine use for preparing 
laboratory samples for photographic 
tests—these in addition to the chemi- 
cal checks. 

Just as much care is taken in 
making the photographic tests. Film 
exposed in a sensitometer is loaded 
into tanks such as the amateur uses, 
but which are kept in a thermostatic- 
ally-controlled bath until required. 
Regular agitation is maintained by 
a specially designed machine; thus 
variations in technique are obviated 
and results are strictly comparable. 

As much care is taken in the new 
Kodak colour processing plant at 


Hemel Hempstead, where eventually 
all Kodak colour processing will be 
concentrated. Harrow will be given 
over entirely to the production of 
sensitive materials. 

Here the same meticulous care is 
in evidence throughout. The process- 
ing baths, made from chemicals which 
have themselves been passed by a vigi- 
lant control laboratory, are sub- 
jected to chemical analysis before 
being pumped into the tanks of the 
machines. These solutions are con- 
tinuously circulated, the rate of flow 
being registered on flow meters, 
filtered and replenished to ensure con- 
stant activity. The machines operate 
continuously from Monday morning 
until Friday evening, all day and night. 

Although in the printing of Koda- 
color every practical application of 
automatic operation is installed, every 
print is scrutinised by an experienced 
operator who endorses those which he 
feels could be improved by individual 
attention. Kodak really try to get the 
best out of every Kodacolor negative 
and will make three prints before 
giving up. 

Now the point of all this is to con 
trast the handling of the products of 
these two great organisations by the 
average consumer. When measuring 
out his developer, is he one-tenth as 
careful as the manufacturer? Does he 
take the temperature and then pour 
it into a_ stone-cold tank? Is his 
method of agitation consistent? The 
standard of his results depends to a 
large extent upon the attention he 
pays to details such as these. 

As we watched the strips of Koda- 
color prints streaming from the pro- 
cessing machine we wondered whether 
colour print photography has perhaps 
been made too easy. Some users had 
quite obviously disregarded instruc- 
tions as to exposure. We hope that 
they appreciate that the process itself 
is not to blame. Other prints showed 
a naive approach to colour; only sub- 
jects resplendent in brilliant colour 
appeared to have appealed to their 
authors. But that is a phase which 
may pass as the newness of colour 
snapshotting wears off. Users of 
Kodachrome can pin down office staff 
on duties more applicable to Scotland 


Yard than a photographic processing 
station. Incomplete or even completely 
omitted addresses call for a special 
system of handling in the hope that 
the careless sender will eventually 
receive his film (frequently not until 
he has sent a scathing letter calling 
the efficiency of the station in ques- 
tion). Then there are those who under- 
stamp packages; they represent a 
heavy financial loss. 

The manufacturers go to a lot of 
inconvenience to avoid trouble for 
themselves and their customers. If the 
customers were to play their part 
more faithfully everyone would be 
happier. 


Discs 

The Americans, who always do 
things in a big way, have been making 
use of the LP gramophone record for 
educative purposes as well as for 
Elvis. They claim to have made his- 
tory by printing the first recording 
ever on the subject of photography. 
On this, eight leading professional 
photographers, an editor, a photo- 
finisher and a newspaper columnist 
give their views. One gathers that the 
recording was a trifle too loosely put 
together for the taste of the reviewer. 
but since it was intended to be ‘candid’ 
that, presumably, does not really mat- 
ter. However, the wonder of it is that 
sufficient sale for such a thing could 
be found, for though LP records of 
various kinds of noises ranging from 
Grand Prix racing cars to a farmyard 
can be obtained in England, these are 
specific noises and cannot be repro- 
duced in any other way. 

Long-playing records are expensive. 
It would be much cheaper to publish 
these discourses on photography in the 
form of pamphlets. For those suffi- 
ciently interested in photography and 
equally disinterested in the price. 
detached pearls of wisdom flowing 
from a loudspeaker might be great 
fun and could prove a draw for 
camera clubs. For an ordinary man it 
is better to spend half-a-crown on a 
good photographic magazine which 
will give the following advice: buy 
film and not gramophone records, and 
then go out and take pictures. This is 
the way to learn about photography. 


Happy New Year 
The Editors and staff of PHoto- 


GRAPHY join in wishing all their 
readers a very happy, prosperous and 
intensely photographic New Year. 
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TELEGRAMS: “FISHMEALCO” TELEPHONE 38380 
Export Representative: HUNTER PENROSE LTD. London E.C.1. 








MORE ABOUT TONE 


Photography 


HEINZ WEDEWARDT 





HE PROCESS of tone separation is variously known. 
In Britain it is called posterisation, a descriptive 
term based on the resemblance of finished tone separation 
prints to drawn images. On the Continent the process is 
known as isohelie. It is a mechanical technique, pursued 
purely in the darkroom, and, like solarisation, gives an 


reduced 


SEPARATION 


carried further... with 


tonal range, the graphic 


poster effect can be greatly emphasised 


unphotographic result: In isohelie, the multiplicity of 
tones produced by the normal method of taking a pic- 
ture is reduced to only three or four. 

Although produced by photographic means, its present- 
ation is purely graphic. It may be regarded as an exten- 
tion of the process of tone separation and is particularly 


ned result of the process Nown opr 








Other examples 


ginal 


suited to advertising, since a true photograph can be 
translated into a ‘line’ result—that is, that the final picture 
consists of black on white only. No particularly difficult 
technique is involved in the production of an isohelie, 
although the process is somewhat lengthy. Those of an 
experimental turn of mind may like to try it. The outline 
of the method is as follows. 

Select a negative rich in contrast and make a series 
of contact prints on extra hard paper, varying the ex- 
posures to produce positives of increasing density such 
as those shown in Series A. It is essential that the prints 
throughout the process be made on the same way of the 
paper to ensure register. Paper may stretch more along 
one dimension than the other, and if prints do not regis- 
ter accurately double outlines may occur when the super- 
imposition stage is reached. 

Next, contact prints from the prints on to extra hard 
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paper from the series of positives, this time giving an 
equal exposure to each. The resulting paper negatives 
will be almost devoid of middle tones like Series B. These 
ire copied on process film to produce diapositives having 
sharply defined shadows and clear highlights as in the 
Series C pictures. 

Up to this stage unwanted elements can be removed or 
selected areas of the picture can be modified in time by 
suitable masking of the parts in question. When any 
desired corrections have been made, the final copies are 
made on contrasty thin-coated film. Previous copies had 
been processed in normal-developer, but at this stage thin 
negatives are required (see Series D). To achieve this, 
the normal developer must be diluted about 100 times 
These three negatives, superimposed One upon another 
and attached by adhesive tape, constitute the final nega 
tives from which enlargements are made in the usual 
manner. 

The solarisation stage calls not so much for technique 
is for a sense of feeling. A negative with plenty of con 
trast is printed on hard paper. The print is developed as 
usual, except that when three-quarters of the developing 
time has elapsed a dull light is switched on for 2 or 4 
seconds. Development is continued, followed by fixation 
and washing in the usual way. Those areas of the image 
which had not been fully blackened will have been ex 
posed to the light during the second exposure and further 
darkening will occur. Areas which had been partially 
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blackened, the middle tones, are not affected by the 
supplementary exposure. The result is a partial reversal 
of the tonal range. By solarisation, parts which previously 
exhibited sharp demarcation between light and dark 
acquire a typical, fine white outline. By ringing the 
changes on exposure and development, an infinite number 
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of variations of this interesting technique is possible. 

It is feasible to produce solarisation effects during the 
development of the original negative, but the indirect 
method using an intermediate transparency is preferable, 
as it obviates the risk of ruining a good original and, in 
addition, allows the use of harder material. 





Left: Solarisation on a negative pro- 
duces a black line round the print. 
Right: Isohelie can be used in many 
ways. Here the result is a silhouette 
effect, but with crayon-like edges. To 
this, a background has been added by 
prirting in from another negative 


Similar effects may be obtained during the production 
of a paper print. A hard negative and extra-hard paper 
is used to suppress the middle tones. The print is de- 
veloped and then exposed to a bright light for 2 to 4 
seconds. Development is continued until the bright areas 
become dark grey. Development is arrested in a rapid 
stop bath; the print is transferred to the fixing bath and 
eventually washed in the usual way. A fine white line 
around the image results and extremely interesting effects 
can be created. 

Solarisation and isohelie are two processes which en- 
able the creative photographer to obtain both artistic and 
striking effects not attainable by more orthodox means 
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Posterisation depends upon what is known as the 
Sabattier Effect which was described in 1862 by Armand 
Sabattier a French scientist who had noticed that when 
white light impinged on a developing plate there was a 
reversal of tone. 

As the image is formed the developer is oxidised and 
the oxidation products desensitise the emulsion. Therefore 
if exposure to actinic light occurs during the early stages 
of development, the shadows where reduction is last to 
occur will be more strongly affected than the highlights 
where the emulsion has been desensitised. As development 
proceeds the highlights remain relatively unaffected while 
the shadows gain density with the result that the final 
image is reversed tonally to a degree dependent upon the 
amount of fogging exposure and the stage at which it 
occurred. 
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Britannica 


Press Pictures of the Year 


contest awards now out 


HE BRITISH PRESS Pictures of the Year contest for 1958, 

sponsored by the Encyclopedia Britannica Ltd and the 
Institute of British Photographers, once again had a substantial 
entry from two hundred and seventy-seven professional camera- 
men. The awards were presented at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
on December 15. Don Burton, Keystone Press, was given first 
prize in both the News and Portfolio categories. Joint second 


iin effort to save Pilot Russel 
Scimitar which crashed 
» R. Burton 
tome Secretary 
it the Glasgow University Rectc 
»nson, Daily Sketch. 2nd Portfolio 


in News were James Archer, Planet News, 
ind Arthur Tanner, Daily Herald. Joint 
second in portfolio were F. W. Reed, Daily 
Mirror, and Harry Benson, Daily Sketch. 

First in Sequence was David Steen, 
Woman's Mirror. Second, Frank Pockling 
ton, Granada TV. Hon mention, John Pratt, 
Keystone Press. Barnet Saidman, News 
Chronicle, received first award in the 
Colour section. Sport was won by Bert 
Coulthurst, News Chronicle Manchester 
office; joint second by Ken Sounders, Sport 
and General, and Brian Thomas, Sport and 
General. 

The Feature category was won by Deryk 
G. Wills, Leicester Mercury, whose work 
was shown in PHOTOGRAPHY in April 1958. 
Bill Beck, News Chronicle, was second. The 
Royal category was won by R. Milligan, 
Sport and General. Second was Dennis D. 
Hart, Evening News. Hon mention, Douglas 
Burn, a freelance. 

Two hundred and seventy-seven photo- 
graphers entered a total of 1,826 prints. 





Above: Ist Feature. A saga of apes and men the Below : 2nd News. Arthur Tanner ly Hera 
Natural History Museum — ‘Darwin's ry’ by driving a BRM in t ver Trophy race at Goc 


G. Wills, Leicester Mercury. Ab aht t I > lock a demolishes the chicane 
Walte score miling 100 n Ist Royal. R. P. Milligan, Sport and 
t Featherstone vers. Picture by Bert Prince Alexar passes unnoticed when 


of the News Chronicle Mancheste Mice the Toc-t i 's playground at T 





Above: 2nd News. James Archer, Planet News. 

people, armed against attacks, are interviewed by reporte 
after the race riots in Notting Hill. 

Harry Benson, Daily Sketch. The Duke h at 
the somewhat rowdy Edinburg sity Rectoria ctions 
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ical ‘Valmouth’ 


Griffiths Breaks The Rules 


The work of Philip Fones Griffiths was first 
reviewed 1m PHOTOGRAPHY in November 1956. Since 
then he has begun to mature his technique in 
stage photography and shows promise of 
freshening up presentation of this lively medium 
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HEATRE PHOTOGRAPHY is essentially a trans- 

lation of one artistic medium into another. The acted 
play is recorded with the camera to produce a picture 
which is visually appealing and yet authoritative in its 
contents. It is fortunate that the former medium some- 
times closely resembles real life. (This is quite often 
nowadays, since many authors and playwrights concern 
themselves with social realism.) If one agrees that the 
most efficient purpose of photography is to record human 
situations, then I feel it would be difficult to discover a 
branch of applied photography which satisfies this pur- 
pose more fully than that of theatre photography. 

Yet the pictures outside many theatres confirm the 
view that theatre photography is a stunted medium 
Photographers, by placing undue emphasis on the tech- 
nical quality of their photographs, have for a long time 
being turning out stillborn technical masterpieces devoid 


of artistic expression. Photographs are so often mere 
extensions of the stilted family groups of the 1890s 
Actors are recorded in iconic poses—poor impersonations 
of the characters the author created. 

It seems that traditionally the technical quality of the 
photography has to be maintained even when it means 
sacrificing the spontaneity and authenticity of the action 
Hence large cameras and lots of lighting equipment are 
still used and the players are required to pose whilst 
long exposures are given. Having rejected this approach 
my method is somewhat unorthodox. 

4 good theatre photograph should show evidence of 
interpretation of the scene and the capturing of the 
significant moment of the action. It should have the 
iuthenticity evoked by natural stage lighting and a 
candidness shown by the players being completely un 
iware of the camera which is intimately in their midst 
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This gives photographs a reality otherwise unobtainable. 
In an endeavour to produce this photograph, my 


method is as follows: The play is seen and from it are 


isolated parts of the action which are significant, either 
of the story or of the character of a player. At the photo- 
call these parts are run through and photographed. The 
players are told to ignore my presence and act just as 
they would during the performance. In this way no strain 





is placed on the actors, who are able 
to put everything into their part. Hav- 
ing no lights or tripod to manipulate, 
I am free to move above to choose 
any camera angle I desire. I use a 
Leica camera which has sufficient 
depth of field to render unnecessary 
the arranging of the players in one 
plane. When the predominance of one 
player is required, then the lens is 
opened up to soften the remainder. 
The perspective given by the short 
focal-length lens gives the impression 
to the viewer that he is intimately 
within the scene, thus heightening the 
dramatic quality of the picture. 

I think it is the ‘interpretation’ part, 
when one sits through the perform- 
ance with notebook and pencil, that 
is the most important. Once a facet 
of the play has been isolated, then 
the actual photography is compara- 
tively simple, for if one misses the 
peak action sought for during the first 
run-through then one simply runs 
through that part again. How con- 
venient this would be if it could be 
done when photographing real life! 

In relationship to contemporary 
photography as a_ whole, theatre 


photography can be regarded as an esthetic exercise. 
One learns from it to recognise the significant moment 
in an action and even to predict it. This sort of know- 
ledge is obviously invaluable to anyone who photographs 
people. One also learns to organise the elements of the 
picture within the picture space. Using such a small 
negative, one is induced to do this anyway, but never- 
theless one gets a certain satisfaction from composing 


Helen Cherry and Tim Seely in ‘Tea and Sympatt! 
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Yana takes a bow at a 


the picture in the viewfinder of the camera instead of 
on the baseboard of the enlarger. 

Naturally, above everything else, it is the contact with 
the people of the theatre which makes this branch of 
photography so worth while—actors and actresses must 
surely rank amongst the most interesting people in the 
world. Indeed, to wander back-stage in a theatre on open- 
ing night is half-way to being back-stage in life itself. 
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IAN McINTOSH 


PART |! 


MARKETING PIGTURE STORIES 


A new series’ which 
how and to whom 


HESE ARTICLES are addressed to the new-comer 
to freelance photo-journalism and are intended as a 
short guide to the feature markets and picture agency 
business. Most freelances have a pretty rough passage 


during the first year or two owing to the difficulties of 


understanding this highly specialised business, and un- 
fortunately very little has been written on photo-journal- 
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analyses 
photo-journalists can sell 


the problem of 


work 


ism (except in America), let alone on its commercial side. 
The business is centred in a small group of agencies, 
in the Fleet Street neighbourhood, which form part of a 
world-wide network. It is thus international in character, 
and one fact must be clearly understood at the outset 
that which bowls them over in Fleet Street may be tossed 
out as frivolous bunkum on the Bahnhofstrasse. It is also 





extremely competitive and complicated by ever-changing 
market requirements and problems of language and 
communication. 

However, whether the business is regarded as complex 
or not, it is necessary to deal through an agency because 
of the limited market for feature pictures in this country 
and a number of other reasons dealt with later. Co-opera- 
tion with an agent is the key to success, for he alone 
knows the markets and can advise on choice of stories. 
This involves accepting some direction of one’s activities 
and making an effort to work with a team. 

Freelance photo-journalism offers great scope to the 
man who is willing to apply himself to the journalistic 
side of his work rather than wait for story ideas to turn 
up. But this does not mean that there is much money to 
be made or great freedom in the choice of stories to 
photograph. Production must conform to a pattern dic- 
tated by the rigid formule of the leading publications 
Those stories which are satisfying to produce but are in 
very limited demand include the epic ‘prestige’ variety 
involving weeks of preparation, photo essays, travelogues, 


certain documentaries and those stories of purely photo 
graphic appeal. 

Because so little has been written about picture stories 
I have outlined below a few basic ideas on the subject 
As a start, I would define photo-journalism as the term 
which describes the principal story-telling medium used 
by picture magazines, and embraces all methods of 
photo-reporting where the pictures themselves tell the 
story, aided by words, as distinct from their use as illus 
trations for text. The story may need one picture or fifty 
and text may be unnecessary for a simple sequence or 
run to a few thousand words for a complex one. 

Picture stories are sometimes loosely referred to as sets 
or series, but these terms should be used to describe 
groups of photographs having a common theme. 


Elements of a feature picture story 
Broadly speaking, picture stories follow the same lines 
iS written stories. There is an introduction which sets 
the scene, a succession of essential ideas to develop the 
story and a closing picture. Of course, there are no in 
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flexible rules on this subject, as a glance at any picture 
magazine will show, but it is helpful to consider the 
classic pattern and work to it where possible. 


Photo-journalists have been known to go to great 
lengths to arrange the juxtaposition of people and notice 
boards so that lively ‘placing’ shots could be taken as an 
introduction to a story. Some ingenious photographers 
have even become skilful at signwriting as an aid to clear 
identification—unlike the cartoonist, they cannot rely on 
convenient newspaper placards! 

It is surprising how often these descriptive introductory 
shots are lacking—even the hackneyed type mentioned. 
The reader is left with no idea of the scene as a whole, 
because his attention has been concentrated too quickly 
on the action of the story. This, of course, results from 
the photographer’s anxiety to get to grips with his key 
pictures, from a lack of feeling for ‘atmosphere’ or from 
inability to convey it effectively. 

The main points of the story must be brought out 
pictorially in such a way that they can be readily grasped 
with the minimum aid from captions and text. To pre- 
serve continuity some sort of pictorial link is needed and 
the style of photography should be the same throughout. 
Building up a picture story from the work of different 
men is therefore difficult, but is often the only course 
open for news stories. 

This business of continuity is most important and can 
make the difference between a mere collection of related 
photographs and a visually acceptable story. The in- 
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clusion of a key person or the use of the same kind of 
background may be all that is required to provide the 
pictorial link. In of course, as with news 
stories where the reader will be familiar with the details, 
magazines will naturally publish any interesting material 
they can find—a small part is often preferable to the 
whole. A story-behind-the-news would probably require 
the full treatment. 
The preparation of 


some cases, 


a shooting script helps to fix the 
main picture ideas in one’s head and results in a lot of 
projects being more promptly discarded when they fail 
to stand up to critical examination 

Finding a picture idea to round off a story is sometimes 
very difficult, but if this effort is not made the reader 
may be left in mid-air, so to speak, or half-way down the 
next page and feeling slightly puzzled. 


Texts 

The real function of the text accompanying a picture 
story is to provide information not evident in the pic- 
tures. It should, however, be a complete story in itself 
and should not contain references to the pictures. In par- 
ticular, it should never refer to anything with picture 
possibilities which has not been photographed—a com- 
mon fault. 

British publications generally prefer to write their own 
texts and simply require all available facts. As a very 
rough guide 500-1,000 words suffice for the average story. 
Continental editors, however, insist upon texts of two or 





three times this length since they frequently have no 
rewrite men, 

A final point about story content—there is a saying 
worth remembering! If in doubt, leave it out. 


Captions 
Captions should supply relevant facts, avoid stating 
the obvious, explain anything which is not clear in the 
pictures and direct attention to points which the reader 
may miss. Sentences should be kept short and to the 
point 


Nature of photo-journalism 

[he photographic skill required to make a commercial 
success Of photo-journalism is not exceptional, but the 
journalistic skill most certainly is. There is no doubt 
about this; the work is essentially journalistic. 

In practice, most picture stories are the work of at 
least two people, a journalist and a photographer. The 
system is used by magazines and picture agencies and 
works very well, except for a certain amount of bickering 

Freelance operators who choose to go it alone have to 
perform the tasks of journalist, researcher, photographer 
editor and—to be completely independent—salesman and 
printer as well. This requires uncommon skill and, in 
fact, there is only a handful of such talented individuals 
in the business. 

The important point to grasp is that the approach to 
a picture story involves more than the mind’s eye; it 

Continued on page 48 








Niels Gregers and the Flickers 





N SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES feminine gymnastic 
na are a great attraction and several have become 
famous. They travel about giving exhibitions of Swedish 
exercises, which, in addition to being beneficial, are also 
graceful to watch. 

Among many such groups which have been created, the 
Malmdflicorna is one of the most famous. This was started 
by an Estonian, Ernst Idla, who earned fame as a gymnastic 
expert when he fled to Stockholm some years ago. 

In Denmark, also, the Troja group and others have be- 
come well known for their exhibitions. 

Danish photographer Niels Gregers has, of late, specialised 
in photographing the exhibition groups at work. Gregers uses 
a Rolleiflex and a Contax for this, often synchronising with 
three flash heads. He chooses the peak of action (which is 
also, incidentally, the dead point when subject movement is 
least) so that the grace of the display is seen to advantage 






The Malméflicorna group (opposite page) 
by Ernst Idla. Above : A member of the gre 
solo pose. Left: Girls of the Idla-flicorna. C 








Danish Troja girls. Rollei 
r group, Hermes-flicorna. Rollei 
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Footprints of Winter 


Siegfried Lauterwasser, of Germany, also used a Rolleiflex 
for his frost effect, shot against the sun on Isopan, 1/50 
at f/11, with an orange filter. He developed in Agfa Final. 
Also Stig Karlsson again. A more orthodox shot from 
what he calls his ‘grey period’. It’s Lappland in 1951, 
Rolleicord, 1/250 at f/16 on HP3, developed in D76. 


TIG KARLSSON 


Winter, though not too attractive a time to 
many people, is nevertheless picturesque, and 
therefore appeals to photographers. Some even 
manage to avoid the usual clichés, having first 
mastered the technical problems involved, and 
go on to take interesting photographs. An 
example, and a very unusual one, comes from 
Stig Karlsson in Sweden, who shot the Gimor- 
jon lake with a Rolleiflex, 1/10 at f/22, on 
Super XX. He developed in D76, printed for a 
short tone range, assisted by the light from the 
evening sun to give this contrast to his picture. 
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Stig Karlsson took this on an expedition to the Nor- 
wegian mountains. Rolleiflex, 1/100 at f/11 on HP3. 
Ernst Baumann, of Germany, used a Hasselblad and 
Isopan F for his winter mist, 1/25 at f/16, with a yellow 
filter. Bertil Hagert, of Stockholm, was sailing off the 
West coast of Greenland when he photographed the 
iceberg, using a Rolleiflex, 1/100 at f/5.6, on Super XX 
developed in D76. The print was on Bromesko. Michael 
O'Cleary, of London, featured planal recession in his 
December shot at Burnham Beeches, waiting for a 
passing car to complete the picture. He used a Rollei- 
cord, 1/25 at f/5.6 on HP3, developed in Microdol and 
printed on Bromesko chlorobrom paper. Erich An- 
genendt, of Dortmund, photographed his daughters’ 
dolls in the snow. He used a Leica IIIF with 9-cm lens 
and fine-grain film which he developed in Agfa Atomal 





A bird in the tree was as good as 
one in his camera to Sven Thoby in 
his neighbour's garden. He used a 
Rolleicord, 1/50 at f/56 on FP3 
and developed in D76. Leif Eliasson, 
of Sweden, was strolling around on a 
frosty day in late autumn when he 
saw the stark picture here. He shot 
with a Rolleiflex, 1/100 at f/22 on 
Tri-X and developed in Microphen. 
The print was on Bromosko. The 
eskimo hunting seals was found in 
North Greenland by Werner Luthy 
of Berne. Luthy used his Rolleiflex 
at 1/100 at f/8 on Plus X emulsion 
developed in metol/hydroquinone 
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ERIC GUIGNARD 


Eric Guignard, also of Switzerland, used a Rolleiflex—which seems 
to be an extremely popular make of camera among our readers— 
for his shot of a park in October. He exposed at 1/50 at f/8 on 
Plus X, using an orange filter. He developed in Microdol and made 
the print on Telko paper. Guy Bourdin photographed the people 
at a bus stop in Paris. He used, of all things, a Rolleiflex and 
Super XX film, which he developed in D76 for the normal time. 





A high-class Japanese reflex 


OMING INTO BRITAIN in extremely limited 
cokes is the Japanese twin-lens reflex Yashica- 
Mat, which has already practically dominated the market 
in the USA for this type of instrument. Many profes- 
sionals have acquired one, for in general use it has proved 
to be an excellent camera, possibly unequalled in its 
price range. Furthermore, on account of the very low 
price, the camera offers advanced features to a man who 
does not feel justified in buying a German equivalent. 

The Yashica-Mat obviously invites comparison with 
the Rolleiflex to which it (and practically every other 
twin-lens reflex) owes its conception. The Yashica follows 
closely in Rolleiflex footsteps, possessing broadly iden- 
tical dimensions and features with a simplification here 
and there to keep down the price. For example, the 
lever wind feature lacks the feeler mechanism which 
would make it completely automatic. Instead, the lead 
arrow on the backing paper is aligned with an indicator 
arrow on the film plane, after which all operations are 
automatic. This eliminates complicated mechanism, but 
for practical purposes makes the camera no more diffi- 
cult to load. Shutter setting, film advance, interlock, 
counting and final wind-off are all achieved in wind-on. 
The lever stroke is half a revolution. The lever must be 
returned to start position, but need not be folded before 
the shutter will fire. Intentional double exposures are 
permitted by a separate shutter setting lever. 

The viewing screen is especially commendable, having 
an in-built Fresnal ground glass which gives an excep- 
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Optical and mechanical testing by Dumar Optics Ltd 
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Camera: Yashica-Mat twin-lens reflex 

Shutter: Copal MXV. I sec. to 1/500 and B. Compur socket. 

Lenses: Taking: f/3.5 Lumaxar. Viewing: f/3.2 Lumaxar 

Both 80-mm focal length, coated. 

Iris: Multi-bladed f/3.5 to f/22. 

Setting: Twin wheels. Dial on top. Click shutter speeds. 

Accessories: Not available for import. Other makes will fit. 

Price: £42 Os 5d. Case: £3 Is. 10d. 

Distributors: Photax Ltd, 1-3 Charlotte Street, London WI]. 
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_ PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMERA 


REPORT 


The back hinges from the top. The pressure plate is polished 


tionally clear and evenly illuminated image. There is a 
centre spot left unengraved for critical focusing. The 
screen is also graphed with red engraved lines. The whole 
screen can be seen through the magnifier. The hood is 
normal, with a frame finder aperture, obtained in the usual 
way by pushing in the front. 

Focusing is smooth and accurate. The focusing knob is 


large and carries a depth of field scale and a film reminder 
in ASA and DIN. The spool-locating pintles lock out with 
a half turn for easy loading. Film track is normal. 

The taking lens is a four-element Tessar-type objective 
with an aperture of f/3.5 and a focal length of 80 mm. 
This is named the Lumaxar and has a 
matching f/3.2 Lumaxar viewing lens; 
both are coated. The double bayonets 
are of standard dimensions. Shutter 
speeds are set by click dial from | to 
1/500 and B, apertures by the oppo- 
site dial, both being visible in a 
window above the taking lens. The 
shutter is synchronised for M and X 
with delayed action. The release takes 
on overlap-type cable. A standard 
flash socket is fitted on the front panel. 

The camera back is hinged at the 
top and locks at the bottom by a posi- 
tive and ingenious camlock. The back 
is not removable. Inside, the film 
guides are machined and the pressure 
plate is polished. 

So far as manufacture is concerned, 
the Yashica-Mat is well made and ob- 


The camera is well finished in black leather- 
ette and polished metal. A heavy leather 
case gives ample protection and it also 
has a completely removable front and top 


viously robust. It lacks the ultimate of high finishes avail- 
able on its German contemporary but is admirable for the 
price. The shutter, the widely-used Japanese Copal, is of 
good quality, being better made than most and of original 
design. 

In common with most intra-lens shutters, it is somewhat 
enthusiastic about its two top marked speeds. It is, how- 
ever, remarkably accurate on most of the others, as can be 
seen in the table, which is a mean of three sets of tests. 

The lens, when tested on the optical bench, was found 
to have slight inward coma and some flare until stopped 
down to a point midway between f/5.6 and f/8. The 
image contrast, coverage and colour balance are good. 
This adds up to quite a good lens. Furthermore, the 
lenses and the register of film plane and focusing screen 
are accurately matched. Very slight and insignificant 
inaccuracy of the focusing scale was found. The viewing 
system, when tested for coverage and illumination, was 
found to be excellent. 

The specification as set out above is what one would 
expect of a camera in a considerably higher price bracket 
than the Yashica-Mat. 

When it comes to the case, one has the pleasure of a 
fine, solid leather body with edges trimmed in chromium 
and the name embossed, as it .were, in metal. The front 
and top are hinged and remove completely from the 
bottom by unpopping. 

Yashima Optical Industries manufacture a range of well- 
made cameras, of which the Yashica-Mat is the most ex- 
pensive. This is the highest-selling Japanese twin-lens reflex 
and has been imported and sold in thousands in the 
U.S.A. The British import quota limits the annual intake 
to about six. No Yashima-made accessories are available, 
but many Rollei ones will fit. Great attention is paid to 
packaging: the camera is contained within two poly- 
thene bags which, in turn, are contained in an inner 
and then an outer fibre box. Desiccant bags and the 
Japanese Camera Association seal are included. 
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SUPPOSE most people who write a 
Bveekly or monthly piece find them- 
selves once in a while sitting the way I 
am now. The paper in my machine is 
blank, and I feel about the same. I've 
looked over my month’s work and, 
frankly, there just hasn’t been a thing 
worth more than a line or two, and even 
that would be slightly overstating its 
value, It isn’t that there haven’t been 
interesting jobs about; it’s just that I 
don’t seem to have got them. 

So while I sat, blank mind face to face 
with blank paper, and sucking glumly 
on my third cigarette, I found myself 
thinking of what I'd like to be doing, 
rather than what I have actually done 
this month. It’s a foggy day outside, 
cold, damp and cofagietale British. How 
nice to relax and dream of being some- 
where where it isn’t, and with somebody 
else paying the bills in exchange for a 


few pictures and a gay paragraph or 
two. I tried to sell my editor that idea 
last year; all I wanted to do was wander 
off on my own and send back an off- 
beat picture and story once a week. 
Something happy, unrealistic even, for 
Monday morning’s paper, to sort of 
show that it isn’t always raining every- 
where. I still think it’s a good idéa, seen 
from my standpoint, but editors are so 
mercenary—always on about the eco- 
nomics of the things when the really im- 
portant point is that I could have a lot 
of fun doing it. 

And somehow most of the odd trips | 
make do seem to flit from the slightly 
unexpected to the wildly improbable, 
and could make amusing reading. Like 
a ‘round-the-world’ expedition I joined 
three or four years ago. It started out to 
quite a fanfare, newsreels, TV, Press, 
the lot. We were off around the world, 
making films and picture stories, and in 
our pockets was a BBC contract for our 
own half-hour monthly television series. 
In fact, now I come to think of it, that’s 
just about all there was in our pockets 
at the time. However, we made an im- 
pressive departure, and surprised our- 
selves by getting to Paris in three days. 
That’s where our troubles began. We 
ran out of money, which is one of those 
problems which tend to bog down an 
expedition. So we spent the next seven 
weeks living in a gravel pit ten miles 
out of town, while our leader (we were 
still calling him that at this stage) pot- 
tered back and forth across the Channel 
trying to raise some more. We were 
there so long that, judging by the num- 
ber of visitors we had, I think one o1 
two travel agents must have added us to 
their list of ‘sights not to be missed’. 

However, we finally got moving again 
and made a rapid dash in the direction 
of Marséilles. The whole trip, now | 
think of it, seems to have been made in 
mad dashes, to get as far as possible 
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before we ran out of everything again. 

One of our earlier camping spots was 
by the side of a river; we'd been at- 
tracted by the sandy banks which 
edged it, and thought we might as well 
begin our Sahara training right then. 
And we did too; we got the truck, the 
Lincoln and the caravan half-buried in 
this pretty-looking sand, all within three 
minutes and within fifty yards of a main 
road. It was all a bit shattering to one’s 
self-respect, and getting them out was 
hideously hard work too. 

We drove into Marseilles and, as 
usual, out the other side in search of 
somewhere to camp. We found a field 
and spent a not unpleasant couple of 
weeks in it, until somebody, more tired 
than the rest of the sight of us, paid for 
our tickets across to North Africa. Now, 
we thought, we’re really rolling. And 
for the best part of a day we really did, 
until we ground to a familiar, but still 
depressing, halt just outside Tunis. We 
always seemed to end up ‘just outside’ 
somewhere or other, but this time it was 
almost possible to convince ourselves 
that we’d stopped on purpose as the par- 
ticular field we’d managed to borrow 
was right under the walls of the palace 
of the Bey of Tunis. And this time we 
even managed to do a bit of work, and 
were invited to one or two bits of 
pageantry at the Palace, but it’s awfully 
difficult to keep up a convincing “expe- 
dition front’ when one’s shopping list 
is known to consist mainly of potatoes 
and bread. 

Then, I’ve forgotten why if I ever 
knew, it became imperative that we go 
to Algiers. So, in the middle of a night, 
like the Arabs, we folded our tents and 
stole silently away. And not a moment 
too soon, I rather feel, in the eyes of 
our neighbours. About this time, if I’d 
had anything to go back to in England 
I think I'd have taken off, tut I'd 
chucked my job and sold most of my 
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ALAN MEEK 


an Expeditioneer 


possessions to equip myself for this trip, 
and at this stage I hadn't even my fare 
home. 

So once again, just outside the city, 
we set up shop again. There were won- 
derful pictures and stores to do, but, 
frankly, there just wasn’t enough money 
for me to have even the basic materials 
to work with, and if I'd worn out my 
shoes trudging around I'd have been 
reduced to bare feet anyway. So I 
spent most of my time in the sea, which 
wore out nothing, and with the aid of 
my harpoon gun produced enough fish 
most days to balance the energy 1 spent 
chasing them. 

During most of this period, inciden- 
tally, I was in no state to do any work 
anyway, which meant meeting people, 
as somewhere along the line I'd caught 
a thing which the French call La Galle. 
It isn’t quite as bad as leprosy, but it 
does impose a similar set of social prob- 
lems. While we were in Algiers I had no 
fewer than thirty-seven separate sores, 
and had to go to the local free hospital 
every three or four days to be painted 
all over with a foul-smelling sticky sul- 
phurous mixture which was applied, 
quite literally, with a house-painter’s 
brush and from an old oil-drum. It 
burnt like fury and the smell it gave 
off as I walked, like the leper’s bell, 
caused people to cross the street as I 
approached. 

At the hospital one morning—-and this 
is one of my nastier memories—I was 
led instead of to my usual bare, tiled 
cubicle, into a rather grand room, which 
was almost a salon. Here, facing me, 
was the senior physician, seated com- 
fortably in an arm-chair and surrounded 
by fifteen or twenty students. He re- 
garded me sombrely for a few moments, 
then said quietly, ‘Laissez-tomber les 
pantalons, monsieur’. To stand before a 
bunch of people of mixed sexes to 
whom you haven’t been introduced, and 
in cold blood to ‘drop your trousers’, is 
a bit much in any circumstances, but 
when this is followed by the most inti- 
mate of examinations, accompanied by 
little exclamations of pleasure from the 
students as noteworthy features are 
pointed out and discussed by their men- 
tor, and while you try to answer the 
most French of questions from a ‘la 
plume de ma tante’ sort of vocabulary, 
it’s enough to set recovery back a good 
three weeks. 

About this time we met—lI’ve no idea 
how—an American journalist who was 
travelling the world with his wife and 
three children, writing magazine stories 
as he went along. He wanted to be in 
Cairo in four days to meet somebody, 
so it became arranged that our boss and 
I would drive him and his entourage 


Practice for the Sahara trip on a beach in 
France resulted in all vehicles of the ill-fated 
expedition getting bogged at the same time 


there in the truck. He would pay the 
costs, and we would be in Cairo too, 
where our ever-optimistic chief thought 
he might arrange something useful. It’s 
over two thousand miles from Algiers 
to Cairo, and we had under four days to 
get there. So, since there were only the 
two of us who could handle the truck— 
and I must say it took a bit of knowing 
—we planned to drive in four-hour 
shifts, and keep going day and night. As 
usual, it began very merrily, and the 
first day and a half was a dream. Then 
things began to happen, and it developed 
into a ride which makes my hair twitch 
even now as I think of it. Understand- 
ably, we two drivers were pretty well 
beat after thirty hours or so; even dur- 
ing our spell away from the wheel there 
wasn’t much sleep to be got in the back 
of a short base truck on desert-style 
roads. We had to have somebody beside 
us as we drove to keep us awake, and 
even then it was terrifyingly easy to fall 
into a state where you had your eyes 
open, but they just stopped seeing. This 
happened to me several times I know, 
but once I suddenly saw an Arab lead- 
ing a string of camels across the road 
in front of us. I swerved violently and 
almost crashed us. There was no Arab, 
and no camels, but as I thought about 
it later, I remembered that during the 
previous day we had seen just such a 
train, and this has given me a theory 
about hallucinations, of this type any- 
way. I think that there can come a time 
when you're so tired that if you refuse 
to let yourself sleep your brain sort of 
short-circuits one or two processes which 
it finds tiring. You keep on looking 
ahead over the steering wheel; your 
mind knows that if it stops presenting 
you with a picture you will probably get 
suspicious and become completely con- 
scious again to investigate the trouble. 
But it doesn’t want you to do this be- 
cause you're too tired to cope with 
problems. So it takes an easy way and 
re-runs a reel of something you saw 
earlier. This probably requires less 
energy than translating the scene which 
is actually passing, but it hopes that, 
by giving you a believable picture, you 
won't question it. Unfortunately, it 
doesn’t relate its method to the effect it’s 
liable to have; all it wants is to get both 
you, and it, a few minutes’ rest, and that 


Meek in France, working for his fare home 
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this is liable to kill you in the meantime 
doesn’t enter into the calculation. I'm 
probably wrong about all this, but it 
does seem to satisfy the conditions logi- 
cally, even if it’s impossible medically. 

But we slogged on, crossing ‘rebel 
territory’ at might to save time, and 
against all advice, which pointed out to 
us that far from being a gay frolic, it 
really was seriously dangerous. Single 
vehicles were often attacked and their 
occupants put to the nastier forms of 
death. It was on this leg, all wide awake 
for once, that I nearly rammed an army 
patrol jeep which intercepted us and 
which I took to be a bandit ambush. We 
had it all planned. The accepted ambush 
was for a car to be parked by the road 
Somebody would stand near it waving 
a light, and as the innocent vehicle drew 
up a couple of tommy-guns would let 
rip for a few seconds, and that was 
that. So we decided that our best defence 
would be to let ‘them’ go half-way with 
their plan, then spring a surprise. If we 
saw a car and somebody waving a light 
we'd go through all the motions, arrang 
ing to get down to second gear about 
fifteen yards from the ambush vehicle 
Then my co-pilot would suddenly switch 
on all of our powerful battery of lights, 


Continued on page 60 





Marketing Picture Stories 
Continued from page 37 


means creating or recognising the series of 
ideas which constitute a story, not just 
seeing the possibility of taking interesting 
pictures. Only rarely can one find some 
obvious series of events which has merely 
to be photographed to yield a story. 
Two special qualities seem to be neces- 
sary for this work—an imaginative flair 
and the ability to analyse and reduce a 
story to its essential ideas. So often a 


story idea only becomes usable when a 
clever method of presentation has been 
thought out. The professional photo- 
journalist has certain methods of build- 
ing up stories and infusing life into 
otherwise dull material, such as the use 
of personalities and models, but by and 
large he relies on his wits to find an 
angle—wits kept sharp by an enormous 
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amount of reading and wide interests. 
Unfortunately, many who enter photo- 
journalism fail to reckon with the jour- 
nalism part and find themselves de- 
pendent on agencies or magazines to feed 
them with story ideas. When these ideas 
are not forthcoming, the photographer 
has to fall back on commercial work or 
treat himself to a period of ‘resting’. 


yn enough fuel and water to keep 
week. Shell supply 15,000 tons per 
er boats lay the nets, the small one 


in the foreground carries an echo sounder to locate the shoals 





/. big catch like this needs all hands at the net when it is hauled in 


Technique 

Picture stories are planned and very 
often directed in the manner of a film. 
Some can be shot ‘on the hoof’, so to 
speak, which is ideal, but usually a type 
of picture known as the posed/unposed 
has to be adopted, 

This involves persuading people to 
reconstruct some story-telling scene to 
make it photographable and natural. To 
win such co-operation, one must first 
have a clear idea of what is to be done 
and then be able ‘to put it across with 
enthusiasm. The obviously - contrived 
picture must be avoided and every effort 
made to get a lifelike effect. A few shots 
are usually taken for each picture to im- 
prove the chances of getting exactly what 
is required and, needless to say, to lend 
variety to the photography one must be 
on the lookout for close-ups, dramatic 
angles, panoramic pictures and so forth. 

There is a snap-happy brigade which 
imagines that if one takes enough photo- 
graphs, usually 35 mm, it will always be 
possible to find a story amongst them. 
With certain exceptions, this technique 
is useless, because it prevents the mind 
from selecting and concentrating upon 
the few important pictures which alone 
can tell the tale. 


In the case of a big catch, a smaller boat 
helps carry the fish and shares the profit 


Nowadays the impersona] documentary 
style of picture story, so popular in the 
early days of photo-journalism, is not in 
much demand. Human, lively stories 
must be chosen and this generally means 
telling a story as it affects one individual 
rather than surveying the subject as a 
whole. Time is the enemy on this kind of 
assignment and it is quite easy to out- 
stay one’s welcome, On such occasions 
the assistance of a journalist is a great 
help to cope with detailed information, 
suggest picture ideas, draw off the fire 
from interested bystanders, and so forth. 

A quick appreciation of atmosphere is 
one of the characteristics of experienced 
photo-journalists. They contrive to make 
full use of any local colour such as 
national dress, well-known landmarks 
and typical architecture—anything, in 
fact, which will help to identify and lend 
character to the story. 

There are certain types of story where, 
despite poor light, the use of natural 
light is obviously preferable to flash. 
This is fine as long as pictures of really 
acceptable quality can be obtained; but 
experience shows that photographers and 
picture editors have very different ideas 
on what will reproduce satisfactorily— 
and they always have the last word. 
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The pictures on these pages are part : 
of a picture story on the Norwegian ; 
herring industry, which is the largest ; 
in the world. Two thousand five hun- 
dred boats operate off the west coast 3 
of Norway during the season between g 
late January and the end of March. ° 
The total catch sometimes reaches a ; 
million tons, yet this is estimated at 2 
only one fifth of the number of fish in 2 
these waters. This picture story was $ 
produced by the Shell organisation and 3 
is one of many made annually for 3 
distribution to schools and other 

organisations. ; 
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Eighty per cent of the catch goes to this herring oii and mieal faciory 


In order to strengthen stories, it is 
quite common practice to produce faked 
pictures and to give a false impression 
by selective treatment. This is often 
harmless when confined to the entertain- 
ment side of the business and is, of 
course, very much in line with popular 
newspaper practice. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of the more frivolous stories which 
are entirely phoney is much higher than 
most people imagine. 

It is often possible to find one picture 
which neatly condenses a whole story, 
and as there is an excellent market for 
such pictures in this country they are 
worth a special effort. 


Death of tie markets 

This series of articies was planned in 
1957, just before hearing that Picture 
Post was to cease publication. To the 
comments below we now have to include 
one or two more to mark the passing of 
Illustrated. (In fact we have lost not two, 
but three, markets for picture stories in 
recent years, for Hulton’s Leader was a 
useful sales outlet.) 

The case of Jilustrated was fairly 
simple to diagnose. The quality of its 
contents had unhappily declined steadily 

Continued on page 60 


Some of the catch is frozen for two hours in 
a brine solution at minus 90°C and exported 





Marketing Picture Stories 
Continued from page 37 


means creating or recognising the series of 
ideas which constitute a story, not just 
seeing the possibility of taking interesting 
pictures. Only rarely can one find some 
obvious series of events which has merely 
to be photographed to yield a story. 
Two special qualities seem to be neces- 
sary for this work—an imaginative flair 


story idea only becomes usable when a 
clever method of presentation has been 
thought out. The professional photo- 
journalist has certain methods of build- 
ing up stories and infusing life into 
otherwise dull material, such as the use 
of personalities and models, but by and 
large he relies on his wits to find an 
angle—wits kept sharp by an enormous 


Fishermen hard at work hauling in the catch 


amount of reading and wide interests. 
Unfortunately, many who enter photo- 
journalism fail to reckon with the jour- 
nalism part and find themselves de- 
pendent on agencies or magazines to feed 
them with story ideas. When these ideas 
are not forthcoming, the photographer 
has to fall back on commercial work or 
treat himself to a period of ‘resting’. 


Left: The boats take enough fuel and water to keep 
them at sea for a we hell supply 15,000 tons per 
month. Below: While other boats lay the nets, the small one 
in the foreground carries an echo sounder to locate the shoals 


and the ability to analyse and reduce a 
story to its essential ideas. So often a 





A big catch like this needs all hands at the net when it is hauled in 


Technique 

Picture stories are planned and very 
often directed in the manner of a film. 
Some can be shot ‘on the hoof’, so to 
speak, which is ideal, but usually a type 
of picture known as the posed/unposed 
has to be adopted. 

This involves persuading people to 
reconstruct some story-telling scene to 
make it photographable and natural. To 
win such co-operation, one must first 
have a clear idea of what is to be done 
and then be able ‘to put it across with 
enthusiasm. The obviously - contrived 
picture must be avoided and every effort 
made to get a lifelike effect. A few shots 
are usually taken for each picture to im- 
prove the chances of getting exactly what 
is required and, needless to say, to lend 
variety to the photography one must be 
on the lookout for close-ups, dramatic 
angles, panoramic pictures and so forth. 

There is a snap-happy brigade which 
imagines that if one takes enough photo- 
graphs, usually 35 mm, it will always be 
possible to find a story amongst them. 
With certain exceptions, this technique 
is useless, because it prevents the mind 
from selecting and concentrating upon 
the few important pictures which alone 
can tell the tale. 


In the case of a big catch, a smaller boat 
helps carry the fish and shares the profit 


Nowadays the impersona] documentary 
style of picture story, so popular in the 
early days of photo-journalism, is not in 
much demand. Human, lively stories 
must be chosen and this generally means 
telling a story as it affects one individual 
rather than surveying the subject as a 
whole. Time is the enemy on this kind of 
assignment and it is quite easy to out- 
stay one’s welcome, On such occasions 
the assistance of a journalist is a great 
help to cope with detailed information, 
suggest picture ideas, draw off the fire 
from interested bystanders, and so forth. 

A quick appreciation of atmosphere is 
one of the characteristics of experienced 
photo-journalists. They contrive to make 
full use of any local colour such as 
national dress, well-known landmarks 
and typical architecture—anything, in 
fact, which will help to identify and lend 
character to the story. 

There are certain types of story where, 
despite poor light, the use of natural 
light is obviously preferable to flash. 
This is fine as long as pictures of really 
acceptable quality can be obtained; but 
experience shows that photographers and 
picture editors have very different ideas 
on what will reproduce satisfactorily— 
and they always have the last word. 
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The pictures on these pages are part 
of a picture story on the Norwegian 
herring industry, which is the largest 
in the world. Two thousand five hun- 
dred boats operate off the west coast 
of Norway during the season between 
late January and the end of March. 
The total catch sometimes reaches a 
million tons, yet this is estimated at 
only one fifth of the number of fish in 
these waters. This picture story was 
produced by the Shell organisation and 
is one of many made annually for 
distribution to schools and other 
organisations. 
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Eighty per cent of the catch goes to this herring oil and meal factory 


In order to strengthen stories, it is 
quite common practice to produce faked 
pictures and to give a false impression 
by selective treatment. This is often 
harmless when confined to the entertain- 
ment side of the business and is, of 
course, very much in line with popular 
newspaper practice. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of the more frivolous stories which 
are entirely phoney is much higher than 
most people imagine. 

It is often possible to find one picture 
which neatly condenses a whole story, 
and as there is an excellent market for 
such pictures in this country they are 
worth a special effort. 


Death of the markets 

This series of articles was planned in 
1957, just before hearing that Picture 
Post was to cease publication. To the 
comments below we now have to include 
one or two more to mark the passing of 
Illustrated. (In fact we have lost not two, 
but three, markets for picture stories in 
recent years, for Hulton’s Leader was a 
useful sales outlet.) 

The case of Illustrated was fairly 
simple to diagnose. The quality of its 
contents had unhappily declined steadily 

Continued on page 60 


Some of the catch is frozen for two hours in 
a brine solution at minus 90°C and exported 
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EXT TO PuotoGcraPpny, I 

Vogue is the best photographic 
magazine in the world. Every month 
produces a crop of new ideas and ex- 
perimental techniques which are of the 
greatest interest to all cameramen, not 
just to fashion photographers, and the 
way in which the pictures are reproduced 
makes my mouth water. Art paper; bled- 
off, full-page, fine-screen blocks; skilled 
technicians trying to keep the printing 
as close to the original photograph as 
possible—in fact, | wouldn’t be surprised 
if some of the pictures you see in the 
magazine are better than the originals. 

I used to be fairly familiar with the 
old Vogue studios at the top of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, but I did not have the 
chance to see the new ones in Hanover 
Square until last month, since it has 
taken them quite a while to get settled 
in and properly organised, The hospit- 
able and efficient studio manager, Mrs 
Morton, made me very welcome, and 
after we had exchanged all the news 
about old friends she took me on a tour 
of the processing and printing labora- 
tories and studios. 

The whole set-up is a photographer's 
dream, but must have been a nightmare 
to design and install. It occupies the 
whole top floor of the Vogue Building 
and, in addition, there is a vast flat roof 


Vogue 


think 


Ex xperiment in depth oa field 


people 


open _ their 


area for outdoor pictures. Of course, 
Vogue does a lot of advertising photo- 
graphy for outside firms as well as their 
own magazine work, and nine photo- 
graphers, all of them supreme in their 
own particular field, are kept pretty busy 
all the time. It is interesting to think 
that any one of the thousands of pictures 
these men turn out in the ordinary course 
of their work would win all kinds of 
cups and shields in a camera club ex- 
hibition. A photograph has to be really 
something special to arouse much excite- 
ment, 

Though many of the photographers 
have their own equipment, a pool of 
cameras is kept for them to draw on if 
they wish. As with most fashion workers, 
the Rolleiflex has proved most popular, 
half a dozen or so being kept handy, but 
recently the Hasselblad 500C has had a 
wave of popularity—partly I suspect be- 
cause it is novel and expensive, but also 
because it combines interchangeable 
lenses with a Compur shutter which can 
be easily synchronised to electronic flash. 

I was rather surprised to hear that 
35-mm cameras are only used perhaps 
once a year for a special job. The dark- 
room staff are not keen on processing 
and enlarging the small negatives and 
most of the photographers dislike the 
small viewfinders. In addition, the edi- 
torial staff are used to examining contact 
prints from 24-inch square negatives 
(each film being cut into three strips of 
four and printed on to 10 xX 8-inch 
paper), but when the same thing is done 
with 35-mm film they find it difficult to 
judge the results. 

Most of the other cameras are 5 X 4 
inches or 10 xX 8 inches in size, the 
latter being used for top-quality colour 
work. Incidentally, though colour film in 
this size is very expensive, it is con- 
sidered false economy to ration the 
amount of material the photographers 
use and a dozen 10 xX 8-inch Ekta- 
chromes may be taken of a particular 
subject before the cameraman is satis- 
fied. In the same way, half a dozen rolls 
of black-and-white or E2 Ektachrome 
might be exposed if a 24-inch square 
camera is being used. 

The point to remember about this 
lavish use of film is that all the shots 
are technically perfect, beautifully lit 
and properly composed. One or two, 
however, will be a little more spon- 
taneous, a little less posed than the 
other. Only by taking a lot of pictures 
will the model eventually forget the 
camera and relax. Of course, we've all 
heard of the old-timers who used to 
expose just one 15 xX 12-inch plate per 
day, making sure that every factor in 
the picture was just right, but they were 
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working with static objects. As soon as 
we include people, especially if their ex- 
pressions can be seen, the greater the 
number of exposures the greater the 
chance of capturing the momentary, 
spontaneous, unposed look. 

Only two kinds of colour film are 
used, Ektachrome E1 sheet film and E2 
roll film. Each has its own separate pro- 
cessing laboratory, beautifully fitted out 
with circulating pumps for the solutions 
and thermostatically controlled. A time 
switch turns on the thermostat well be- 
fore the technicians arrive in the morn- 
ing so that the solutions are at the cor- 
rect temperature ready for work to start 
at once. When they go home in the even- 
ing the time switch turns the current off, 
unless someone is working late, when it 
can be by-passed. As an example of 
attention to detail, the darkroom doors 
can be opened normaily with a handle 
from the inside but can only be opened 
from the outside with a key—a device 
that can save quite a bit of fogged film 

When I visited the enlarging room one 
of the photographers was printing some 
of his negatives (like myself, he feels 
that no matter how efficient the staff, the 
man who took the picture is the only 
person who really knows how it should 
look) and I _ consequently couldn't 
examine ijt in white light. However, there 
seemed to be nine or ten enlargers of all 
types and sizes, including a very nice 
Simmonds Omega imported from the 
States, and I was most impressed with 
the large developing and fixing trays that 
could be emptied merely by turning a 
knob under the bench. A door in the 
wall led to a small room brightly illumi- 
nated with white light so that print 
quality could be checked without any 
trouble. 

One of the two vast studios was the 
biggest I have ever seen—bigger than 
many film studios. Amongst the lights, 
one that caught my eye consisted of a 
shallow box, about 10 by 5 feet, studded 
inside with 50 Silvalights (slightly over- 
run opal bulbs) which give a beautifully 
soft, even illumination over a very big 
area, A three-head Langham electronic 
flash outfit is being used a great deal for 
action work, bounce flash giving the best 
quality. 

Though colour work is done exclu- 
sively on Ektachrome, all kinds of black- 
and-white films are kept in stock, each 
photographer having his own particular 
favourite. Vogue darkrooms in America 
use D76, Microdol and DK50, so these 
were chosen for use over here to help in 
standardisation of negative contrast and 
quality. An American photographer 
working in England would not have to 
change his technique in any way. 





I am the first to admit that photo- 
graphers can be temperamental people 
and I imagine the studio manager needs 
all the tact and understanding in the 
world to keep nine of them free from 
worries and troubles so that they can 
concentrate on their work. Everything 
seemed to be running very smoothly and 
happily, however, with none of the hys- 
teria that is met with in so many adver- 
tising studios, perhaps because everyone 
in the department seemed an expert in 
his own particular line. 

There is a temptation for anyone read- 
ing this to say: ‘Well, if I had dozens 
of cameras, unlimited film, a vast studio, 
every kind of light and all the top models 
to work with, I could turn out similar 
results with no trouble at all!’ But no 
matter what the equipment or the sub- 
ject, the old familiar problems crop up 
—getting the lights in the right place, get- 
ting an interesting composition and press- 
ing the button at just the right moment. 
All the equipment in the world is no 
substitute for the human brain. 

Still, I wouldn’t mind working there 
myself... ! 


A hypo headache 

Photographers in certain parts of the 
London area have been very puzzled 
during the last six months to find that a 
white feathery deposit has appeared in 
their acid hypo solution which gradually 
settles on the bottom of the tank or 
bottle. Some people have tried changing 
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to some other make of hypo, without 
any improvement; others have fitted fil- 
ters to their taps, with the same result. 
The only certain cure has been to let the 
deposit precipitate and then filter it out. 

The cause of the trouble is rather 
unexpected—detergent in the tap water. 
Only a minute trace, mind you, perhaps 
half a gram in a thousand gallons (which 
makes not the slightest difference to the 
normal qualities of the water), but 
enough to spoil the look of your hypo. 
Modern photographic wetting agent can, 
of course, be added to acid hypo solu- 
tions without any trouble, but I remem- 
ber when I was with Ilford Ltd years 
ago the first batches of wetting agent we 
put on the market gave the same trouble 

perfect in developer, hopeless in hypo, 
where it caused long, white, feathery 
streamers, Detergents (washing-up pow- 
ders) evidently give the same trouble. 

You can’t blame the Water Board for 
the trouble, since it’s impossible to filter 
it and, as I said, it doesn’t affect the 
water in the slightest unless it is used to 
make up acid hypo. I suppose the real 
solution is for us to stop our wives using 
so much detergent before the whole of 
the British Isles disappears under a mass 
of foam! 


Hyperfocal distance 
Lecturing to camera clubs recently, I 
have been very surprised at the small 
number of people who understand how 
to use the depth of field scales on their 
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cameras. It’s rather an elementary point 
and I hope that my more advanced 
readers will bear with me for a moment 
while I point out that the scale exists not 
just to show you how much depth of 
field you can expect on either side of 
the main subject, but to help you deter- 
mine the correct focusing distance. 

Photographing a cobbled quay-side in 
Dartmouth, for instance, I first focused 
on the doorway, The scale read 30 feet. 
I next focused on the nearest cobbles 
and found they were 6 to 7 feet away 
I therefore had to choose a stop and 
focus on a point that would give sharp 
results at both these distances. f£/16 
seemed a likely stop, so I turned the 
focusing knob on the Rolleiflex I was 
using until, on the depth of focus scale, 
the f/16 mark came against 30 feet. At 
the other end of the scale the f/16 mark 
came against 84 feet, so obviously the 
depth of field at this stop would not be 
great enough. 

The next step was to turn the f/22 
mark against 30 feet. At the other end 
of the scale the f/22 mark was just about 
opposite 64 feet, so this was obviously 
the stop to use. By leaving the focusing 
knob set in this position, the camera 
was automatically set on the correct 
focusing distance. 

It sounds a bit long-winded, but in 
actual use it only takes a few seconds 
and saves a lot of calculations. 


Continued on page 59 
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Synchronising 


5 pac NEW YEAR is with us, so I will 
take the opportunity offered and wish 
you all the Season’s Greetings and 
couple with these a hope that a successful 
year of filming lies ahead. 

There is no doubt that it is becoming 
more and more customary for the ama- 
teur projectionist to provide some sort of 
sound accompaniment for his films. 
While the really enthusiastic types are 
essaying the provision of dialogue with 
all its complications and pitfalls, a very 
large number are trying the somewhat 
easier provision of musical background. 
In some cases a compromise is made, and 
the film is provided with a running com- 
mentary together with a suitable musical 
score. In order to get the full synergistic 
effect, some form of loose synchronisa- 
tion is essential. The permissible error in 
synchronisation is determined by the 
type of commentary, the length of the 

auses and the content of the visuals. 

cause of the interest shown in this 
aspect of cinematography and the asso- 
ciated arts, | feel I should report on 
some successful methods of time control 
which I have seen working during recent 
months. 

The first of these was shown to me by 
an enthusiast who uses a tape-recorder 
for the production of the sound. I would 
like to describe his efforts at synchronisa- 
tion as an example, so that we can fol- 
low his progress, and perhaps profit by 
his successes—as well as avoiding the 
pitfalls which beset the unwary. As is 
fairly well known, there are different 
types of motor drive used in the various 
makes of tape-recorder. 

This particular model uses a true syn- 
chronous motor for the capstan drive, 
and this maintains a speed electrically 
‘locked’ to the mains frequency. Conse- 
quently, provided the mains frequency 
remains steady, which except in excep- 
tional circumstances it does, the motor 
rotates at a constant speed. This in its 
turn results in the tape being passed over 
the recording and replay heads at a con- 
stant speed, so that any given length of 
tape which gives a playing time of, say, 
10 minutes will give a playing time of 
10 minutes whenever it is played. (1 have 
purposely neglected the small variations 
due to tape stretch and capstan slip.) His 
problem therefore resolves itself into one 
of keeping the projector running at an 
equally steady speed. The projector in 
question was a Bell-Howell of pre-war 
vintage in which the motive power is 
provided by a ‘brush’-type motor cap- 
able of a wide variation in sveed. The 
speed control fitted to this machine takes 
the form of a mechanical brake which, 
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when applied progressively, increases the 
load on the motor and so slows down 
the machine. Synchronisation between the 
tape-recorder and the projector de- 
manded that the projector ran at con- 
stant speed and that this speed should be 
both known and repeatable. The first 
method used to atiain this desirable end 
was by the use of a stroboscope. 


The stroboscope 

Perhaps at this point I may be per- 
mitted to digress for a while to explain 
the mechanics of a stroboscope to any 
‘new boys’. A stroboscope consis‘s (in 
this context) of a disc carrying equally- 
spaced alternate black and white seg- 
ments arranged radially. This disc is 
rotated and observed by the light of a 
lamp which is fed from AC mains. Now 
as 1s probably quite well known, any 
lamp when powered by an alternating 
current gives out a light which, although 
apparently constant, is in reality a suc- 
cession of flashes interspersed with an 
equal number of relatively dark phases. 
Since the mains frequency in this country 
is standardised at 50 cycles per second, 
it follows that 100 flashes are occurring 
every second. Here we must remember 
that every cycle produces fwo current 
maxima. When the speed of the rotating 
stroboscope is such that the disc rotates 
by an amount equal to the distance be- 
tween two similar segments in 1/100 
second, then the disc will appear to be 
stationary. Perhaps this might be ex- 
pressed more simply by saying that when 
the next black segment moves into 
exactly the same place as its predecessor 
in the interval between successive flashes 
of light, then rotation will apparently 
cease, (The effect is exactly the same as 
that observed in cine photographs of 
revolving spoked wheels which, under 
certain conditions, appear either to re- 
main at rest or sometimes to rotate in the 
opposite direction.) Thus by a simple 
arithmetical calculation the number of 
spokes required for any given rotational 
speed may readily be calculated 

For those who are interested in pro- 
ducing stroboscopic discs, the equation 
required is: 

Number of black segments = 
2 X frequency x 60 
RPM 

Thus in the case of the disc for the 
sprocket of a 16-mm projector, if we 
assume that the sprocket has eight teeth, 
then at the silent speed of 16 frames 
per second it will revolve twice per 
second or 120 per minute. Hence, sub- 
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stituting these figures in the equation 
shown above, we get: 
Number of black segments = 
| 
2 x 50 x 60 = 50 
120 
The easiest way of achieving this is to 
divide a disc into 100 equal segments, 
50 to be painted black es 50 to remain 
white. From a practical point of view, 
it is far easier to calculate the size and 
do the painting on a fairly large card 
and subsequently photograph this and 
produce photographic prints of the 
actual size required. There is one point 
which may cause trouble, however. 
Fairly obviously, the number of spokes 
must be a whole number. If this is not 
the case, then the nearest whole number 
is taken and the exact speed calculated 
from this. For example, suppose we 
wished to construct our disc for the 
‘sound’ speed of 24 frames per second. 
Still using the same eight-tooth sprocket, 
we get the revs per minute necessary 
as 3 X 60 = 180. Again using the same 
equation we get: 
Number of black segments 
1] 
in Se 50 Xx 60 a 343 
180 

Here we must use 33 bars and 33 spaces. 
We can calculate the true speed given 


Strobe disc attached to 
eight-picture sprocket 





by this stroboscope from the same equa- 
tion, when we find that 
— 2x 50 x 60, 


RPM 
2 x 50 x 60 


ie. RPM = 33 


which equals 181.81, which with the 
eight-tooth sprocket is equivalent to 
24.24 frames per second, which I think 
you will agree is near enough. 

Let us now revert to the Bell-Howell 
projector. The first attempt to achieve 
synchronism consisted of attaching one 
of these 50-bar strobe discs to one of 
the sprockets. This machine, in common 
with all the Bell-Howell types, has a 
clutch mechanism which disengages the 
motor. Without going into too great 
detail, procedure consisted of giving in- 
troductory music for a period of about 
20 seconds, during which time the pro- 
jector was switched on with the motor 
and lamp running, but with the clutch 
in the disengaged position. At a given 
cue on the tape, about which I shall 
have more to say subsequently, the clutch 
was engaged and the projector set in 
motion. It was now necessary to watch 
the stroboscope and, by carefully regu- 
lating the speed control, to keep the disc 
so that the bars remained apparently 
stationary. The stroboscope was illumi- 
nated by a small neon lamp, and it is 
worth while remembering that, for this 
type of work, a neon lamp is the most 
satisfactory, since there is greater con- 
trast in the light fluctuation due to mains 
periodicity than with a filament lamp, 
where the individual flashes are followed 


by a gradual diminution of light output 
as the filament cools. 

It will have been noticed that I have 
only referred to the playing back of 
tape and film in synchronism. Exactly 
similar problems are involved in the 
initial preparation of the tape, but this 


could well be discussed in a future 
article. In case this rather savours of 
putting the cart before the horse, the 
defence is that many people will have 
their own ideas on the methods to be 
followed in producing the tape, and so 
only need a basic idea of playback 
synchronism to help them. 

Coming back once more to the Bell- 
Howell, the system as a whole worked 
reasonably well, although two major 
difficulties were encountered. The first, 
which had been envisaged, was that 
although sound and vision were in step 
when the sound was first recorded, tape 
stretch, capstan slip and subsequent 
variations in recorder speed made the 
keeping of close synchronisation virtually 
impossible. The second trouble was that 
although the strobe gave an indicated 
sixteen frames per second at any in- 
stant, it was most difficult to keen the 
spokes stationary for lengthy periods. 
Invariably, despite constant watch, a 
slight creep would be encountered due 
to variations in projector speed. Even 
though adequacy and not perfection was 
the aim, the performance could, on the 
whole, only be classed as reasonable. 

‘One of the minor difficulties was to 
start the projector and-the tape-recorder 
together at a predetermined time. This 


was solved, in the case of 
the projector, by punch- 
ing a very tiny hole 
through the picture area 
of the film in the leader 
strip, so that its image 
appeared in the top right- 
hand corner of the screen. 
Various methods of mark- 
ing the recording tape 
were tried, including 
grease pencils and bits of 
white adhesive material 
stuck to the back of the 
tape, but none was very 
successful — especially 
since the machine was 
used in darkness. The diffi- 
culty was eventually 
solved by constructing a 
small audio - frequency 
oscillator, the output from 
which could be added to 
the signal being fed into 
the recorder. The oscilla- 
tor was provided with a 
press button in the HT 
circuit, so that when the 
switch was pressed mo- 
mentarily a short ‘pip’, 
reminiscent of the radio 
time signal, was produced 
and recorded on the tape. 
Although this was quite audible to the 
audience as well as to the operator, it 
proved to be no distraction and in fact 
usually passed unnoticed. The projector 
was laced up with the punched hole in 
the gate or one frame beyond it, the 
motor and the lamp were switched on, 
but the clutch was left in the neutral 
position. The recorder was threaded and 
started, and introductory music was pro- 
duced from the speaker. The proiec- 
tionist listened to the music and imme- 
diately the ‘pip’ was heard engaged the 
projector clutch. This method of getting 
a synchronous start proved so successful 
that it was thought that the idea might 
be developed to improve synchronism 
throughout the film. The idea was to 
punch holes through the film and add 
‘pips’ to the tape at intervals through- 
out the film. When this was done a great 
improvement resulted. The film was 
punched at intervals of 50 feet and the 
tape marked to correspond. Thus, a time 
check was provided roughly every two 
minutes, and conseauently action could 
be taken to rectify any discrepancy 
which occurred, and so prevent a cumula- 
tive error. 

The stroboscopic system proved to be 
the weak link in the chain, since, 
although it would indicate accurately 
when correct speed was maintained, it 
would not indicate any other speed 
which would enable the operator to 
catch up with the sound, or alternatively 
to let the sound catch up with the 
visuals. An entirely new and, to me, 
novel approach was made which, 
although rather of the ‘do it yourself’ 
variety, seemed to have much to com- 
mend it. Since rather a lot of descrip- 
tion is required, this will be delayed until 
next month, for space is limited and I 
wish now to say a little about a new 
book which has become available. 








Stroboscope disc with 50 black segments 
(outer) = 24 fps and 33 (inner) = 16 fps. 
Readers may photograph to a suitable size 


Admirable book on technique 

Focal Press have earned an enviable 
reputation as publishers of worth-while 
books on both photography and cinema- 
tography. The latest addition to their 
impressive list is The Complete Tech- 
nique of Making Films by Pierre Monier. 
Although not claiming joint ownership, 
we are informed that Julien Caunter was 
responsible for additional material on 
special effects. The authorship is suffi- 
cient to indicate that this book was 
originally written in French. It has been 
admirably translated by Gerald R. Sharp, 
MA (Oxon). Mr Sharp is to be congratu- 
lated, for, in not one solitary phrase, 
does the text betray the fact that it is a 
translation. 

The whole text is extremely readable 
and there is no doubt that any cinemato- 
grapher will glean considerable know- 
ledge from a perusal of its pages. Indeed, 
the title implies that every facet of 
cinematography is dealt with, and this 
proves, on the whole, to be the case, 
which is no mean feat for a volume of 
some 300 pages. 

The information presented is very 
valuable, and there are manv hints and 
tips which, if followed, will not only 
make the operator’s life considerably 
easier, but will also help him to make 
the most of his medium. I would refer 
particularly to such good advice as 
occurs on page 98 where, when discuss- 
ing the use of a pair of lights mounted 
with their reflectors on a bar and 
attached to the camera as a unit, it is 
suggested that a good way of mitigating 
the undesirable flatness of lighting asso- 
ciated with this type of unit, is to use 
two lamps of different power, e.g., one 
250-watt and one 500-watt. This is quite 
a simple idea, but what an improvement 
will result from its use. 

Continued on page 59 
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REFRESHER COURSE 


Printing 


Felix Smith 


SSUMING we want to cijoy the pro- 
cessing side of photography seriously, 
then a darkroom—however improvised— 
soon becomes essential. In most homes, 
where a separate room is not available, 
the bathroom offers the best solution 
due to the availability of water and a 
waste outlet; and though neither is abso- 
lutely essential, they are both very desir- 
able for comfortable working with the 
least amount of nerve-fraying interrup- 
tions, 
Here we must heed a word of warn- 
ing about the spilling of solutions in the 
bath, basin or on the floor. The greatest 
care must be taken not to leave drops 
of developer to dry on any of these 
surfaces or a very persistent stain can 
result. Linoleum should be wiped over 
with a clean wet cloth at once, while in 
the case of the bath or basin clean water 
poured over the danger spots at the time 
of spilling will stop any stain forming; 
and, of course, the same care should be 
observed when emptying used chemicals 
down the drain. There is one more pre- 
caution to be observed: that no sensi- 
tive material—film, plates or printing 
paper—should ever be stored in the bath- 
room; they should be kept there only 
during the actual period of use or pro- 
cessing, and then removed to some cool, 


dry cupboard until required again. 
Blacking-out 
The first move in preparing a dark- 
room is to block all means of ingress of 


light. Hardboard cut to the size and 
shape of the window is quite efficient. 
and most timber merchants will supply 
a piece cut to the approximate size, 
leaving only the fitting to be done—in 
most cases a job which any handyman 
can manage, It is advisable to strengthen 
the sheet with some 1 xX 14-inch wood 
round the edges, as this makes for a 
longer life and tends to discourage the 
hardboard from warping. Leaks round 
the sides, top and bottom of the door 
can generally be taken care of with some 
of the draught-proofing materials and 
devices on the market, and unless the 
gaps to be filled are very large the door 
will usually be fairly light-tight. Light- 
proof material can be used for the win- 
dow, but it will probably cost more than 
hardboard and at the same time will not 
be so robust. Before commencing photo- 
graphic operations, test the efficiency of 
the black-out by putting up the window 
covering and closing the door, then sit- 
ting down for four or five minutes with 
the light off and seeing if there is any 
light visible coming in from joins, or 
perhaps an unsuspected ventilator. If 
the darkroom passes this test with day- 
light outside, then it may be considered 
quite satisfactory. 
Layout 

A good plan for gaining working 

space is to make a table top which fits 
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the top of the bath, as shown in the 
illustration, Hardboard is again used, 
suitably reinforced with 1 x 14-inch 
wood, and in view of the fact that liquid 
will be spilled it is a good idea to cover 
the top surface with one of the plastic 
coverings which are sold by the yard; 
this will ensure clean working conditions 
and protect the hardboard from _ the 
warping influence of the solutions. A 
splashback may be fixed to protect the 
wall, while the area around the taps 
should be left open to enable water to 
be drawn for making up solutions and 
rinsing hands. In some convenient place, 
but preferably not too near the bath, 
should be placed a small table on which 
to put paper, printer and negatives. If 
a printing frame is used a white light 
will also be needed by which to expose; 
often the one which is normally used 
after dark will prove satisfactory. 


Requirements 

It is possible to buy one of the com- 
plete outfits which contain the nucleus 
of equipment necessary to produce a 
print. The cost of these varies between 
about £3 and £6, depending on how 
comprehensive they are and the type of 
equipment included. 

The essentials to start with are three 
developing dishes: one for developer, 
one for stop bath and the third for acid 
fixer. Prices depend on the material used 
in manufacture and the size of the dish. 
As an example, a half-plate one can be 
bought for less than three shillings in 
plastic. Next needs are a measure and 
thermometer, as already mentioned for 
film developing; then a safelight must 
be purchased—here the choice is wide. 
Battery-operated ones cost Ils. Od., or 
electric bulbs with special coatings to 
make them safe for various emulsions 
at about 8s. Od. each; or more elaborate 
mains equipment, in which various 
screens may be used, run from about £1 
to £6, some of which can be fixed to 
the wall or stand on a shelf while others 
hang from the ceiling. A printing frame 
is a device which looks something like 


‘wet bench’ 


a very small picture frame with a de- 
tachable back with a hinge in the middle. 
Various makes are available in standard 
sizes from around four shillings upwards 
A more elaborate version is a printing 
box which incorporates a built-in lamp 
powered from a battery or the mains, 
and priced at approximately 30s. Od. 
The necessary chemicals — developer, 
stop bath and acid fixer—are available 
in either powder or concentrated liquid 
form to suit personal preference. Con- 
tact printing paper is sold in packets of 
25 or 100 sheets in the standard sizes 
and is made by all the leading manu- 
facturers. 

Beyond the above items a darkroom is 
never complete; the acquisition of fur- 
ther equipment will follow as experience 
is gained and enthusiasm grows, but, as 
with most other things, it is seldom wise 
to buy very cheap accessories. 


Electrical Considerations 

In a darkroom, where there is neces- 
sarily water about, particular care is 
essential when dealing with electrical 
matters. Wherever possible, ceiling 
switches should be used, as then danger 
from a shock when operating the equip- 
ment is impossible; but where this state 
of affairs cannot be arranged, scrupu- 
lous care must be taken to rinse and 
thoroughly dry the hands before using 
an ordinary wall switch. Even small 
quantities of contamination from the 
fixing bath can soon render a switch 
‘live’ to the touch, due to the fact that 
it seems to penetrate into the mechanism 
and at the same time is a good conduc- 
tor. 


Final Preparations 

The darkroom having been made 
ready, the necessary solutions are pre- 
pared according to the instructions on 
the packages, and carefully poured in- 
to the dishes. The usual method is to 
work with the developer on the left, the 
stop bath in the middle and the fixer 
nearest the taps, as shown. In connection 





with washing—a very important opera- 
tion if prints are to last—there are one 
or two inexpensive aecessories marketed 
to facilitate thorough cleansing. Some 
are fixed over the basin drain, while 
others clip on the side of a dish and 
are connected to the tap by a hose. One 
of the advantages of these devices is that 
they reduce the risk of flooding, an ever- 
present menace with the older idea of 
partly stopping up the waste outlet by 
wedging the plug at an angle. In such 
circumstances, if the water supply pres- 
sure suddenly increases the flow may 
become more than the reduced outlet 
and overflow can deal with, then disaster 
soon follows—at least so far as the room 
below the darkroom is concerned. 

All that now remains is to check the 
temperatures, and this point is again 
emphasised, despite the ‘experienced’ 
man who tests the solution temperatures 
with his finger and has always been ‘spot 
on’ for twenty years. It is pretty certain 
that his results at best are very inconsis- 
tent, though he may be very clever at 
wangling out of difficulties; but surely it 
is easier to start right and avoid unneces- 
sary complications later on. If the tem- 
perature of the darkroom is very low- 
an unhappy state of affairs—it may 
prove helpful to place the developer dish 
in a larger container with a fair quan- 
tity of warm water just above the desired 
temperature, the larger quantity of liquid 
holding its heat for a longer period than 
the developer. 


Printing 
Having developed the negatives, it will 
be necessary to print them, as few people 
are interested in looking at negatives. 


Handling negatives should be kept to a 
minimum, and then only by the extreme 
edges, as once a bad fingerprint has been 
impressed on the image area it may well 
prove impossible to remove it; thus a 
good shot is irrevocably ruined. In the 
darkroom special care must be exercised 


never to touch the films with damp 
fingers or disaster will surely follow 
almost invariably on a specially favourite 
subject. 

The first negative to be printed is taken 
and examined to see if it is clean and to 
decide on which grade of paper it should 
be printed. Contact paper is available in 
at least three grades of contrast, soft, 
normal and hard, sometimes numbered 
respectively 1, 2 and 3. The accompany- 
ing photographs should help as a re- 
minder of the way in which this assess- 
ment is carried out. If the negative is 
normal it is printed on the normal grade 
of paper, but should it be soft, that is 
to say the difference between the various 
tones is only slight, then it must be 
printed on the hard grade of paper. 
On the other hand, a negative may have 
excessive contrast due to a great difference 
between the various tones and a fairly 
high density, so in such a case a soft grade 
of paper should be chosen when carrying 
out tests, 

Having decided on the grade of paper, 
take the negative and place it shiny side 
down on to the glass in the printing 
frame. Next turn out the room light, 
leaving only the safelight burning. A 
piece of paper is then taken from the 


packet and placed emulsion side down 
on top of the film to be printed, and 
finally the back is put on top of the 
‘sandwich’ and the clips moved into place 
to hold it in position during exposure. 
It need hardly be mentioned that the 
remaining sheets should be carefully 
wrapped and returned to the package 
before turning on the light. The frame 
is now placed under the light to be used 
for exposing, and a piece of black paper 
is held ready to slide over the front. The 
light is turned on for two seconds, then 
extinguished. The piece of black paper 
is now placed over a quarter of the area 
and the operation with the light repeated. 
Next half the area is covered and a four- 
second exposure made, then three-quar- 
ters of the negative is obscured while 
the light is switched on for eight seconds. 

The back of the frame is removed and 
the paper taken out and placed in the 


Top row, left to right: Soft, normal and hard negatives. 


first dish, quickly covered by the de- 
veloper and gently rocked for the recom- 
mended time; then it is placed in the 
stop bath for a few seconds before 
immersing it in the fixer. After a few 
seconds the light may be turned on and 
the result examined. It is to be hoped 
that one of the ‘steps’ will be correctly 
exposed, but, if not, the operation is 
repeated with less exposure if the lightest 
step is too dark, or with considerably 
more if the darkest step appears too 
light. By this means an economy of paper 
results as, in effect, four trial prints are 
made on one piece of paper. 

Having found the correct exposure, it 
is simple enough to ascertain the required 
exposure by counting back—the first 
step represents two seconds, the second 
four, the third eight and the last sixteen. 
It is then merely necessary to repeat the 

. Continued on page 59 


Middle row: Best print 


obtainable on normal paper of the negative immediately above. Bottom row : Prints 
on hard, normal and soft papers respectively of the negative at the head of columr 
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PRAKTINA FX (24x 36) HIGH PRECISION REFLEX CAMERA | NEW EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Palmer 


Johnson-Wray Enlarger 

To give it its full title, the above head- 
ing should read 35-mm precision en- 
larger, and despite the current tendency 
to overwork to straining point the word 
‘precision’, this piece of equipment does 
qualify for the term. 

The first point I noticed was the sur- 
face texture of the column, suggestive 
of centreless grinding, a process which 
is used to produce accurate cylinders. 
On querying the works, I learned that 
the columns are centreless polished, a 
similar process which would show up 
inaccuracies in the raw tube, enabling 
pieces not up to standard to be quickly 
detected and rejected. Then admiration 
has to be expressed of the clean die- 
castings used for the bracket, column 
socket and negative stage. 


Especially high-efficient reflex camera 
PRAKTINA FX (24 x 36mm) 


With interchangeable view 


finder (Pentaprism or hood) 
Another piece of engineering design is 


automatic diaphragm, inter- 
’ : to be seen in the focusing system. The 
changeable _ lenses and oe focusing extension is an peo 
ae threaded tube drawn in and out by the 
many additional acces- rotation of a ring having a fluted eon 
There is an extension of 1} inches and 
the barrel into which the lens is screwed 
does not rotate, so that the aperture 
scale is always to the front. 

A 2-inch Wray Supar f/4.5 is fitted. 
An excellent report on this lens has 
already appeared in these pages. It is 
specially computed for enlarging and the 
aperture scale is calibrated in relative 
exposure values. 

There is a glassless film carrier fitted 
with cradles and this, too, has novel 
features. First, a spring ball on the guide 
clicks into slots in the side of the nega- 
tive stage. When it is in the first position 
a narrow slit in the carrier is set in the 
| optical axis, and with the light on a 

white line is projected on to the base- 
board when the lens is accurately 
focused. To achieve fine focus.a lever 


sories, i.e. spring motor, 
17-m-adaptor, electro 
motor with magnetic 


Exhibiting at the Spring Fair 
Leipzig Ist-10th March 1959, 
Hail 15 
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beside the leris is moved to a mark 
labelled ‘in’ and the iris is opened fully. 
The sharpest focus is determined by ad- 
justing the extension until a single line is 
seen on the board. Until focus is sharp 
two parallel lines will appear. 

The focus having been adjusted, the 
carrier is pushed home in the stage 
(second click), the lever returned to the 
‘out’ position and the aperture set to the 
desired value. 

Also in the negative carrier is a slot 
through which edge numbers on the film 
are projected. 

The column is 26 inches high and is 
set in a die-cast socket attached to the 
16-inch square baseboard of polished 
{-iych ply. Although the column is only 
26 inches high, the angle of the bracket 
is such that the lens can be raised to 
almost 30 inches above the baseboard. 
Its reach brings the optical axis some 
6 inches clear of the column socket, 
allowing a 12 x 15-inch print to be 
made on the board. By projecting behind 
the base, larger prints can, of course, be 
projected. 

Two hemispherical spinnings form the 
lamphouse, which is well ventilated and 
dead-blacked inside. In the lower half is 
the twin-lens condenser which rises and 
falls at the touch of a lever to relax 
pressure on the film while jt is being 
drawn through or acting as a pressure 
plate during focusing and exposure. 

A generous length of braided twin-flex 
with line switch is fitted and the cap of 
the column carries a spring-clip to sup- 
port the cable, 

All movements are smooth and the 
finish is a pleasant brown/grey lacquer. 

Made at the Wray works and mar- 
keted by Johnsons of Hendon, it is 
priced at £22 2s, a price which can be 
regarded as most reasonable when the 
excellent design and workmanship which 
have gone into its production are taken 
into consideration. 


Johnson Chemicals 

The Johnson policy with regard to 
the supply of chemicals has always been 
to supply not only high-quality material 
in pre-packed quantities of convenient 
sizes but also to present them in the 
most convenient type of packing. It may 
be remembered that they introduced the 
‘non-glug’ bottle some years ago. It was 
a simple modification, but one which 
must have been appreciated to a degree 
out of all proportion to its simplicity. 

Recently they have turned their atten- 
tion to canisters. A new type of double- 
container is to be used. As in previous 
types, the smaller forms the closure for 
the larger while keeping the contents of 
the two compartments strictly separate. 
In the new tyne there is no lip in the 
small receptacle. so the contents can be 
poured out readily and completely. 

This is a new one-gallon pack of 
MQ developer. Others to appear in due 
course in the new pack are Photo-Copy, 
MQ Print and PQ developers. There will 
be no alteration in the published prices. 

As a convenience to the amateur user 
a new presentation of Ultafix has been 
introduced. The fixing agent itself is 
still supplied as: a solution, but the 
hardener ‘is ‘packed as a free-flowing 
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The new Corfield factory at Ballymoney 


Corfield moves to Ireland 


During this month K. G. Corfield Ltd 
move to a new factory they have had 
built at Ballymoney, Co Antrim, where 
more elbow room will allow this com- 
paratively new company to expand its 
production of existing lines and to em- 
bark on fresh projects to tackle which 
Ken Corfield, its enthusiastic driving 
force, has geen straining at the leash for 
several years. 

We have visited the old Wolverhamp- 
ton factory and have marvelled at the 
way in which a large amount of pre- 
cision engineering has been carried out 
in such cramped quarters. We can be 
confident that in a specially-built factory 
the company will go from strength to 
strength. 


All the factory executive staff will be 
going, as well as a number of work- 
people who are delighted to have an 
opportunity of moving with the firm to 
a delightful part of the Emerald Isle. Mr 
Corfield tells us that he will also be em- 
ploying local labour and has already 
found excellent operators for the work 
involved. 

Having moved in, work will proceed 
at full pressure to tie up with the Photo 
Fair and to be ready for the 1959 
‘season’, Then, having consolidated, ‘KG’ 
plans to embark on the production of a 
number of lines, not only for the Peri- 
flex, with which he could not cope in the 
restricted space at Merridale Works, 
Wolverhampton. 





powder in heat-sealed polythene pouches. 
The solution is slightly more concen- 
trated than the original while a lower 
concentration of hardener is permissible 
for fixing prints. For negatives the 8-oz 
bottle is sufficient to make 42 ounces of 
negative fixer or 60 ounces for prints. 
The fixing capacity per pack is stated as 
thirty-five films in the 120 size or thirty- 
five 36-exposure 35-mm films at the 
appropriate strength and __ sixty-five 
whole-plate prints or their equivalent in 
the less concentrated dilution. Price 5s 6d. 


EE Box Camera 


American surveys show that 80 per 
cent of the US public who use cameras 
are concerned primarily with the~ pic- 
ture. The camera and process of picture- 


taking is regarded as merely a means to 
an end. The basic motivation is to make 
records of interesting events and to get 
clear, sharp pictures by simple push- 
button operation. 

It was with this in mind that the Bell 
& Howell Co of Chicago entered the 
still camera field with what is, in effect. 
an automised box camera. It takes 127 
size film (obviously with the production 
of ‘superslides’ in view), and has a fixed- 
focus lens and ‘electric eye’ in the tunnel 
viewfinder. The photo-electric cell out- 
put sets the aperture to the appropriate 
value if the light is adequate. A signal 
in the finder glows green when there is 
sufficient light and a warning red flag 
apvears if the light level is too low. 

The housing is of die-cast aluminium 
and covered in black morocco-grained 
vinyl fabric. Uncovered parts are 
finished in satin-chrome enamel. There 
is a double-exposure-prevention lock. 

Inclusive of a leather case and flash- 
gun, Infallible sells in U.S.A. at $79.95. 


‘Photolised’ Cheques 

As the latest gimmick in personalising 
personal banking accounts, the Louisiana 
Bank is offering its depositors cheques 
bearing the photograph of the account 
holder. Apparently they have taken a 
leaf from the book of large national 
food chain stores who photograph cus- 
tomers who pay by cheque. 
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For all flash photography 


there’s a <e | see” 
for back 8 wniee Bh fer colo a, 
flashbulb 


Whether it’s Black & White or colour 
flash photography, the four popular 
*Photoflux’ flashbulbs satisfy a// 
requirements. That’s why they are 
used by enthusiasts everywhere. PFS/97 (Blue) 


for black & white for colour 
Retail price | /- Retail price 1/1 


3 Q 
PHILIPS PHOTOFLUXK FLASHBULBS 


[paus) for ‘Perfection in a Flash’ 
} 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED - $.L.D. Lighting Division 


Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London - W.C.2 (PP3059) 











PRAKTISIX 


The single lens 6x6 Reflex 
Camera which satisfies the 
fastidious photographer. 


Interchangeable lenses 
Fully automatic diaphragm 


Focal plane shutter up to 
1/1000 sec. 


Quick winding mechanism 
Interchangeable view finder 
(Focussing hood or Penta- 
prism) 


VEB KAMERA-WERKE NIEDERSEDLITZ 
Exhibiting at the Spring Fair, Leipzig, 1st—l0th March 1959 
Hall 15 


Represented in Gt. Britain by: 
J. J. Silber, 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 





Photography 
Roundabout 


Continued from page 51 
Flash visitor 


Herr Pferfer, of Braun, the electronic 
flash people, had some interesting things 
to say about his equipment on a recent 
visit to London. I have often wondered, 
for instance, why the flash factors for 
colour and black-and-white films are not 
in proportion to their speeds; in other 
words, why a colour film rated a quarter 
the speed of a black-and-white should 
need not four times the exposure, but 
five or six when working with electronic. 

The answer to this is that reciprocity 
failure starts at about 1/200 of a second 
with most colour films, whereas with 
modern thin emulsion films it is hardly 
present at 1/1,000. The flash duration 
being 1/1,000 or thereabouts, the reci- 
procity failure is much greater with 
colour and more exposure must therefore 
be given. 

If the flash is very brief, shorter than 
1/1,500 of a second, colour balance will 
be incorrect. Some of the early high- 
voltage flashes had a flash duration of 
as little as 1/3,000 and consequently gave 
very blue results. I remember using 
various combinations of correction filters 
with these, but the transparencies were 
never really satisfactory. 1/1,000 is the 
shortest flash that can be depended on 
to give correct colour without a filter. 

As usual, there was a lot of discussion 
about the relative merits of transistors 
and vibrators. Both have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but I feel that 
in a few years’ time, when transistors 
have been increased in capacity, they 
will be generally used. At present, how- 
ever, Herr Pferfer tells me that while a 
vibrator works at about 80 watts, a 
transistor can only handle about 12 watts 
and therefore the electronic flash outfit 
takes a long time to charge up between 
flashes and is limited to an output of 
perhaps 30 joules. For the next few years 
he thinks that most flash designers will 
combine the two, using a vibrator for 
quick charging and transistors to keep 
the condenser ‘topped up’ when the unit 
is left switched on without wasting cur- 
rent. The transistor cuts in when the 
charge stored in the condenser drops 
3 per cent, and consequently the flash 
output is very consistent. 

At the moment of flashing the energy 
passing through the tube is — to 200 
horse-power—luckily for only 1/1,000 
of a second! This is a very good reason 
for not poking about inside the works 
with a screwdriver, since 300 amps at 
500 volts will melt the top of the blade, 
not that you’d be interested yourself. 


Lighting technique 

Every portrait Sage oor worth his 
salt tries to alter his lighting to suit each 
individual subject. Howevehr, we all go 
through phases of low-key, high-key, 
action-portraits, etc., and you can often 
date a photographer’s work by seeing 
what style of lighting he used for the 
picture. At the moment I am amused to 


see that I am going through a ‘glancing 
light on the cheek’ phase. Some time 
ago, working in an attic with a low, 
sloping roof, I was forced to drop my 
back lights below the level of the sub- 
ject’s shoulders. I liked the way the lights 
showed up the skin texture and have 
tended to take at least one or two shots 
of everybody ever since with the back 
lights in this position. 

I used this technique when photo- 
graphing a couple of my friends on an 
odd evening I had free a few weeks ago 
(a kind of photographer's holiday). A 
good lenshood and a flare-free lens are 
essential, since the back light must be so 
positioned as to almost shine directly 
into the camera. Brendan Barry, of Old 
Vic fame, has a face that can take a 
really strong lighting and I first turned 
off my front light so as not to confuse 
things and then lowered the back light 
to just about the level of his ear and 
moved it closer and closer to the angle 
of view embraced by the camera lens 
until it was not quite in the picture. The 
effect is clearly shown in the close-up of 
the right-hand side of the face. 

Next, the single front light was 
adjusted to chin level (accent on the 
beard!) until the final lighting set-up 
gave the result shown in the full-face 
version. 

This technique becomes more difficult 
with women, since their hair usually pre- 
vents the back light from reaching the 
lower part of the cheek. My other friend. 
Jo Ann Davis, is an extraordinary girl 
who, at 20, is not only a very experi- 
enced actress but also a most successful 
stage manager (how many people have 
made a hit in two different careers at this 
age?). The back light had to be raised 
to avoid the hair and consequently the 
glancing light only reaches the top of 
the face, but this is inevitable unless hair 
is either cut short or drawn back. 

Electronic flash was used to avoid a 
static pose and the shutter was pressed 
in the middle of a conversation. Both 
films, by the way, were processed in an 
experimental developer which is produc- 
ing the best results I have yet had on 
Selochrome Pan and HP3. 





Cine Leaders and Trailers 
Continued from page 53 


Faults are very few and could pos- 
sibly be classed as a matter of opinion. 
For example, on page 47 we are told 
that when photographing from a vehicle 
one should always hold the camera in 
the hand, not placed on a tripod, as the 
body will act as a form of shock ab- 
sorber. Personally, I would have said 
that the more rigid the support and the 
firmer the attachment to the vehicle, the 
less likely is unsteadiness to occur. 

The excellent advice given later in the 
book relating to the extreme care neces- 
sary in loading and unloading colour 
film could, I feel, be made more univer- 
sally applicable. Edge fog is a tragic 
result of carelessness in this operation, 
whether it be colour film or black-and- 
white. 

These are miner 


obviously very 


criticisms of what is in fact a very fine 
piece of work. Particularly impressive, 
and most useful for reference purposes, 
are the comprehensive contents list pro- 
vided at the beginning, and the detailed 
indexed glossary at the end of the book 

As I was perusing this volume there 
was a feeling of recognition about some 
of the illustrations and charts, which | 
subsequently discovered had been bor- 
rowed from other volumes in the Focal 
Press series. I say this in explanation, 
and by no means in criticism, for the 
illustrations are excellent in quantity, 
quality and suitability. 

As I said, this is a very fine piece of 
work and everybody concerned is to be 
congratulated on the result. The author 
for his knowledge and his ability to 
transpose that knowledge into words, the 
assistant for his work on special effects, 
the translator for his efforts in producing 
such an idiomatic English equivalent. 
the artists for their lucid and admirable 
illustrations, and not least the publishers 
for producing a well-bound legibly printed 
book at the quite sensible price of 3s 





Refresher Course 
Continued from page 55 


operation, giving the selected exposure, 
all over, on a fresh piece of paper. If a 
printing box is used it may be necessary 
to cut a sheet into four and make four 
separate exposures. 

The timing of exposures is much easier 
with a bold darkroom clock, but with 
relatively bright safelights it should not 
be difficult to see the second-hand of a 
watch. After fixation, which should be 
complete in five minutes, the prints are 
washed for thirty minutes or more in 
running water, and then placed, face up, 
on clean blotting paper and left to dry. 
Glossy paper will not have the highly 
polished surface of prints obtained from 
the camera shop or chemist. This is ob- 
tained by drying on a highly polished 
surface. This will be discussed later. 

There is one other way of producing 
contact prints, and that is by using day- 
light printing paper, often known as 
POP (printing-out paper), For this no 
darkroom is necessary, merely subdued 
daylight in which to load the paper into 
the frame as before. The frame is then 
placed on a window sill or other con- 
venient place so that sunlight or bright 
sky-light falls on to the glass. After a 
few minutes the paper gradually darkens 
in the thin areas of the negative. Progress 
can be checked by undoing one half of 
the back of the printing frame and pull- 
ing the paper back and examining the 
image; when this appears to be a little 
on the heavy side, the paper is put into 
a fixing solution in accordance with the 
instructions. A sepia tone print results. 
The process, though very simple in 
operation, has certain drawbacks, One is 
that there is only one grade of contrast. 
another is that it is rather slow, especially 
if the light is poor, and, lastly, not every- 
one likes sepia prints. 

Next month printing will be studied 
more deeply and space will be devoted 
to the interesting subject of enlarging. 
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Revelations 


Continued from page 47 


empty his revolver in the general direc- 
tion of the opposition, while I would 
slam my foot down and hurl three tons 
of Ford at, and we hoped over, whatever 
and whoever was in the way. And this 
is what nearly happened, except that in 
the spilt second between stabbing on the 
lichts and following uv with bullets and 
truck I saw four startled-looking soldiers 
and a lieutenant. Of course, they still 
might have been rebels, but I’m awfully 
glad it didn’t occur to me at the time. 

Then the next morning the inevitable 
happened. We were batting along 
between fifty and sixty, and I was dozing 
in the back, wedged in between camera 
cases and petrol cans, when there sud- 
denly began a slow rocking from side to 
side. [| sat up, the rocking became a 
lurching, the children screamed; things 
fell from everywhere. There was a small 
moment of silence and suspension of 
everything, a flat solid crash, then more 
silence. Then noise came from all direc- 
tions. The wife groaned and the children 
shrieked, the door burst open and the 
driver, white faced and __ shaking, 
scrambled in to help us. We sorted our- 
selves out, and the children soon 
quietened down. It’s so easy to fall 
asleep driving that nobody really felt 
the driver could be blamed; we were 
just lucky to be alive. 

I could write a whole story around 
the next two days. A sand-storm blew 
up within a few hours of our sudden ar- 
rival and we spent most of the next 
couple of days wrapped in mosquito 
nets, huddled in the back of the truck. 
We were almost without food and water, 
since just about everything had fallen to 
bits in the crash, and what was left was 
coated in sand; the American’s wife, 
Mary, had a cracked rib, I had a touch 
of concussion from a falling jerrycan 
and, one way and another, we felt a bit 
poorly all round. 

Finally a Libyan Army truck came 
along, and by the most incredible luck 
had a portable welding plant aboard, 
with all the gear necessary to make a 
botch job of our front axle stubs, both 
of which had cracked, leaving the wheels 
splayed out. However, it wasn't a perfect 
job, they admitted, and it would only get 
us to Benghazi if we went in reverse to 
put as little strain as possible on the 
welds. So the whole of that day we spent 
grinding backwards at all of ten knots, 
and if there’s a more exhausting or 
idiotic way of crossing a desert, I 
haven't heard about it. 

At Benghazi, where the truck looked 
like staying for a long time, I decided 
I'd had enough of this outfit and went 
on with the Americans by bus. We spent 
a couple of months working in and 
around Cairo, then I took off for 
Cyprus. where I had some friends, and 
spent Christmas and the New Year in 
a more or less civilised fashion. In 
January I thought it was time I started 
for home, and a week or two later I 
found myself in Marseilles once again 
and, once agiin, just about broke. I 
remembered that I had a vague contact 
in Montpellier, so my last féw francs 
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went on food while I hitch-hiked there. 
Luck was still with me, and he found 
me a temporary job in a distillery just 
outside (once again) the town. I set up 
my tent in a corner of the yard, and 
at eight o’clock the next morning I 
began work with my gang. That was 
certainly the hardest few weeks’ work 
I ever did; one job | had all to myself— 
to shift two hundred tons of what's left 
of the grape after everything has been 
pressed from it from one end of the 
yard to the other. But it bought my 
food, and after five or six weeks left me 
with enough money to chance a quick 
dash back to England. And it was then 
that my luck really deserted me. My first 
day back was also the first day of the 
newspaper strike and, naturally enough, I 
couldn't get a job anywhere. So the next 
few weeks were spent sharing a room 
in the worst part of Earl’s Court, doing 
copy typing for a solicitor. | was paid 
by quantity, and for a ten-hour day I 
could just make myself twelve shillings 
but, strangely enough, it wasn’t a sad 
time, and as is the way of life things 
got better and here I am, still sitting in 
a room in Earl’s Court, and still typing. 

I don’t quite know how I came to 
write all this. It isn’t what the editor pays 
me for, but now I’ve started it’s difficult 
to stop. There’s the seven months I spent 
in America too, which, like most things, 
got a bit out of hand. This trip, in fact, 
ended with four days in jail in Miami; 
but lots happened before that. 

The ship I went out on put me off in 
New Brunswick, but as Detroit was only 
eleven hundred miles down the road | 
thought I'd hitch-hike and save the fare. 
I slept under a tree in the snow and 
became entangled with a crazy Peter 
Cheney character. 

But I got to Detroit, and I drove over 
seven thousand miles around the States, 
ending up. as I mentioned, in a Miami 
jail. But that’s another story for some 
other time. 





Marketing Picture Stories 
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for three or four years in an obvious 
attempt to compete with TV on its own 
ground. It aimed for a readership—per- 
haps ‘flipnership’ is a better word— 
amonest TV's most devoted following 
and offered less exciting entertainment. 

During the last year there have been 
no special developments, but a further 
tendency towards economies in the news- 
paver world. such as increased use of the 
work of staf photogranhers. Competition 
for the best material is more fierce and 
very high fees can be obtained for out- 
standing stories, The chief demand every- 
where is for hichly topical magazine 
picture stories—often news stories shot 
in magazine stvie—with a comparatively 
small group of international celebrities 
continuing to enjoy saturation coverage. 


‘Picture Post’ 

1 must admit to hearing the news that 
Picture Post was to cease publication 
with a mixture of sadness and unholy 
satisfaction. Sad that a picture magazine 
of nearly twenty years’ standing with 


over half-a-million circulation (hardly a 
failure) should decline to the point where 
it is no longer a publishing proposition; 
and satisfied that a magazine which has 
consistently rejected the finest picture 
stories that the agencies could present 
should cease to mystify Fleet Street by 
staying alive, and be quietly discarded by 
its proprietor. 

Sir Edward Hulton has given three 
reasons why PP had to cease publica- 
tion: competition from TV, rising pro- 
duction costs and the outmoding of the 
style of medium. 

It is still difficult to judge how TV is 
affecting picture magazines except by 
stealing their advertising. Although 
American magazines are surviving re- 
markably well, those on the Continent 
have not yet been fully tested in this 
respect, though they are anticipating 
competition by becoming even more 
topical. Probably the continental maga- 
zines have less to fear because they are 
less addicted to the lavish use of picture 
stories and have a more serious reader- 
ship than Picture Post or Illustrated. 
They also suffer less from competition 
from newspapers. (Incidentally, our 
newspapers summed up the TV menace 
years ahead of the picture magazines, 
avoided unfavourable battlegrounds and 
were quick to capitalise on its news 
value.) 

As regards the difficulties of producing 
a periodical such as PP at fourpence, the 
cheapest of comparable continental 
magazines sell at three times this price, 
very often to small regional markets and 
with circulations which are very high, by 
our standards, in proportion to popula- 
tion figures. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that it is a simple matter of 
giving value for money—in a country 
which reads more magazines and papers 
than any other. 

It is probably true that it is no longer 
possible to flood a magazite with picture 
stories unless they happen to be up to 
Life standard and similarly presented— 
readers have become too sophisticated to 
accept the old stuff. To produce a maga- 
zine with such vitality and breadth of 
outlook requires a totally different atti- 
tude to that detectable at Picture Post 
even in its most go-ahead days. 

Magazine photo-journalism, like every- 
thing else, has to move with the times. 
It has done so, as anyone looking over- 
seas can plainly see, but PP failed to go 
along with it: In my opinion, many of 
the stories it tackled never warranted 
the amount of picture space devoted to 
them and would in some cases have been 
much better written than photographed. 
The magazine seemed to lack variety in 
photographic styles and in choice of 
stories, and rejected outside contributions 
that could have helped in this respect. It 
remained insular, trailed alone behind the 
news (invariably overdoing the coverage, 
probably because it had all cost so much) 
and indulged itself in dreary social 
problem crusades. 

It has often been said of the picture 
market that as one door closes another 
opens, and as the PP door has been 
half-shut for years, perhaps we can now 
look forward to much more business 
from some other quarter. 








UNIQUE EDITIONS 


Soon after this series of books was 
published a prosecution was 
launched based on the allegation 
that they were an “obscene libel”. 
At the first trial the jury disagreed. 
The second trial resulted in an 
acquittal and a vindication of the 
belief, held by most serious 
photographers, that photographs 
of the female figure should not be 
distorted and mutilated by un- 
natural retouching. 


Following on this important deci- 


‘CARRY A CAMERA’ 


AND CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


@ BATTERSEA 


@ FINCHLEY 


@ TOLWORTH 





The Camera Shop 
22 BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 
Tel.: MAC 820! 

H.P. TERMS EXCHANGES 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Near Battersea Park Station 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 








A Complete 
Service for the 
Photographer 


A. M. DAVIS LTD 


857 HIGH ROAD, N.12 
Phone: HiLiside 3319 





For Everything Photographic | 
Large range of equipment and | 
accessories for B. and W.and colour | 


hotograph 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


The 
EPSOM PHOTO FINISHING 
co. LTO 
33 THE BROADWAY, TOLWORTH | 
SURREY 


Surrey’s Photographic Specialists | 
(Also at Epsom) 





sion the books are again available 
to adults only. 


@ FINSBURY PARK 





@ BECKENHAM @ UXBRIDGE 











“Unique Editions Number One” 
portrays a lovely blonde model in 
the studio and “Unique Editions 
Number Two” portrays the same 
famous model on location by the 
sea and river. 


Each book contains four studies, 
individually and _ beautifully 
printed, on fine quality extra 
heavy art plates interleaved with 
tissue. The size is approximately 
eight by six inches and the price, 
including postage, is one pound 
each. 


Readers of “Photography” may 
obtain one or both of these books, 
which have created photographic 
and legal history in Great Britain, 
by writing direct to: 


ROYE 
CAMERA STUDIES CLUB 


POLPERRO, CORNWALL 





The 4th printing @£ the British 

edition of Roye’s autobiography 

“Nude Ego” is now ready. 222 

pages plus 130 photographs. Lux- 

+ td bound, 25/- or $4.00 post 
ee. 





Please send 6d. in stamps for details of free 
membership, illustrated leaflets and special 
privilege subscription offer for “‘photo- 
Art” the Camera Studies Club Monthly 
News (2/6 a copy at your Bookseller) 


BECKENHAM 
CAMERA SHOP 


Opposite Regal roundabout 


for all your photographic 
requirements 


Open till 7 p.m. Friday 





and all day Saturday 


MEGATRON LTD., 


FOR 


SELENIUM PHOTO 
CELLS 


of all shapes and sizes 


15a, FONTHILL ROAD 
ARCHWAY 3739 N4 











@ CAMDEN TOWN 


@ HAYWARDS HEATH 





A. H. THORNHILL | 


55 BELMONT ROAD 


Phone: 2571 | 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOP 


COLOUR — CINE — STILL | 


CAMERA REPAIRS 
STOCKISTS OF AGFA, 
GEVAERT & ADOX 
MATERIALS 











HIGHGATE, HAMPSTEAD 
ISLINGTON, Swiss COTTAGE 


EDWARD (Parkway) LTD 
Camden Town, N.W.! 
Telephone Gulliver 7247/8919 


Open until 6.30 p.m. 
excepting Thursday 1 p.m. 


Stockists of all leading makes 
STILL and CINE 





SELBY’S HI-Fi COLOUR SERVICE 
Large P.C. Colour Enlargement 2/6 
FROM ANY 35 mm _ TRANS- 
PARENCY (Post 44d.) 

(Orders over 10/- post free) 
SELBY’S COLOUR SERVICE 
SUSSEX SQUARE, HAYWARDS HEATH, 

SUSSEX. Tel. H.H. 41. 


@ WEMBLEY 

















@ CROYDON 


ALLAN STEWART 
238 Northolt Rd., S. Harrow 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES 


Open till 7 p.m. BYRON 4236 





YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A. M. DAVIS 


LTD 
3 Wembley Hill Rd. 
The Triangle Wembiey 
Phone: Wembley [792 











Your Bell & Howell 
and Bolex agent 


Durbin & Mcbryde Lid 


112 North End 
Croydon 0049 





@ WEMBLEY 














8 & 16 mm Cine Equipment 


Projection Theatre, Film Library. 
Specialist in 35 mm Processing 


Price Lists. Phone 23464 
George Gregory 
Ltd 


Goat Lane 


The Little Shop with a 
BIG Reputation 
MOVIE OR STILL— WE HAVE IT 
THE LIGHTFOOT PHOTO CO. 
54B EALING ROAD 
WEMBLEY .MIDDX. 
Phone Wembley 2525 

















O’SHAUGHNESSYS 


Films, Accessories, 
& Price Lists Available 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST 
loj1t MARY STREET, DUBLIN 











For details of spaces on this poge 
write to the 


Advert. Dept. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
9/10 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 








For all your 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


Use our personal service 


A. MW. DAVIS 
Lid 


8 TURNPIKE PARADE 


Phone: BOWes Park 4373. —N.15 | 
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For ing, selling and exchange 
PHOT PHIC APPARATUS, 

and SITUATIONS VACANT and 
Rate 9d. per word. 


Copy with pre-payment by 
for issue published 


of all 
SERVICES 
WANTED 
(Minimum 7s. 6d.) 


6th of month 
same = =——s month. 


All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Apparatus for Sale, Exchange and Wanted 


@ THE LONDON CAMERA EXCHANGE CO. 
LTD. will purchase for cash, exchange or sell on 
commission all serviceable types of second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus and accessories 
in sound condition. Good prices allowed. Call, 
write or phone. No. 35 Bucklersbury, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C.4. City 4591. Minute 
only from Bank and Mansion House Stations. 

@ ENLARGER castings and bellows for the 
engineer, 35/- per set, s.a.e. for details—V. J 
Cottle, 84a Chaplin Road, Easton, Bristol, 5. 

@ LEICA II Elmar Liesegang 2} square Enlarger 
£64. Exchange twin-lens reflex. 7 Holmwood Close, 
Northolt 


@ LEICA M3 outfit, f 





2 Summitar, coupled meter, 
E.R. case, 125-mm Hektor f/2.5, filters—polaris- 
ing, deep red, yellow. £300. Box 2014. 


@ Micro-Press camera 5 x 4, 4.7 Xenar. 
slides and case. £100. Box No. 2017. 


3 D.D 





Largest cash buyers of photographic 
equipment of every description, out- 
dated film and paper, etc. 
SPEARS 
Dept. 1 
14 Watling Street, Shudehill, 
Manchester 
Phone: Blackfriars 1916 
Bankers: Midland Bank Ltd. 











Books 


@ AMI RIC AN & CONTINENTAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. ‘How to Photograph Women’ 22/-; ‘Kodak 
Color Handbook’ 39/-; One year's subscription 
Popular Photography’ 35/-; ‘U.S. Camera’ 39/-, 
specimens 4/- each. ‘Camera 35’ 25/-, specimen 
6 Send for Catalogue. Willen Ltd. (Dept. 65), 
9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2 


@ NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER—send s.a.e. (or 
i.t.c.) for illustrated leaflet. Visual Arts Club, 12 
Soho Square, London, W.1. 


@ PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | will 
welcome INTERNATIONAL MODEL 1958—a 
unique illustrated reference to the leading photo- 
graphic and fashion models. This collection of 
beautiful photographs of Britain's top models helps 
you to choose quickly the correct model for any 
particular assignment. Order now, price 21/-, plus 
1/- postage, from World's Press ws yg =~ 
Co. Ltd., 9/10 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. Tele- 
phone: CENtral 4040 


@ SUN & HEALTH-— International Edition. This 
Naturist publication from Denmark is now discon- 
tinued. Limited back numbers 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 available at 3/- ft free. Order NOW from 
RODNEY BOOK SERVICE, 1! Monmouth Street, 
London, W.C.2 

@ ‘UST PUBLISHED. Our 1959 Illustrated Model 
Directory. Send 5/- today. Devere Agency, oe 
field Crescent, London, S.W.19. (Studio avail 











Studios 


@ STUDIO STUCLEY provides the best indoor 
outdoor studio service—at very reasonable rates— 
and the largest Glamour List in London. Write for 
cg rochure to 28 Norbury Rise, S.W.16 








TUITION 


The Strobe Studios Club holds Portrait, Glamour 
and Figure age |; ben Sessions every Tuesday 
and Thursday, | per Session, 7.30 to 9.30 
p.m., with a different mode! for each hour. 
Sound advice, expert instruction. Sessions are 
strictly omar and membership is open 
to all bona fide photographers. 

Send 6d. in stamps for full details of Club, 
Studio, Private Hire and L.C.C. licensed Art 
and Photographic Models sor to:— THE 
STROBE UDIOS, 43 ST HN'S HILL, 
CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, 5S.W.!1. 
BAT 4709. 





TAPE RECORDERS 


WALTER 303 — the 
nly 39 
WALTER 505 
REPS JC20 — for profe 
70 puinea 
TAPE 


SCOTCH BOY 


W. V. MARCHANT LTD. 


Street 
57289 


109 Bern yalekies 
London, S.E.| Ho; 











@ WELL-EQUIPPED STUDIO, tungsten or full 
electronic lighting. One minute Leytonstone Central 
Line. Figure classes every Thursday, 7.30 p.m. Ex- 
pert advice and instruction by well-known London 
professional. Terry Model Agency (licensed annually 
by Leyton Borough Council), S.A.E. for full details 
to 10 Church Lane, Leytonstone, E.11. LEYton- 
stone 5839. 





NEWS NEWS 
The EVERARD ART STUDIO CLUB opened 
on Ist September 1958. Professional studio for 
hire, top models available and resident model 
always in attendance. Group meetings (limited 
to 1 orograp hers) held twice weekly. Send 
s.a.e. for full details and application form to: 
The Everard Art Studio Club 
298 Streatham High Road, London, §.W.16. 
Telephone: STREATHAM 6692 


OLLEI 
EPAIRS 


are our speciality 


BOWENS 


Camera Repair Service 
Ltd. 


3 Albemarle Way 
(Corner of Clerkenwell Rd. and St. pom 's St.) 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 


Est. over 30 yrs. CLE 3295/7947 














@ PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO for hire by ap- 
a only. Telephone FLAxman 2154 between 
le = ie p.m. Electronic flash available, also staff 


9 > STUDIOS Spacious Mole 
Richardson-Strand lighting. Models available. One 
minute Clapham Common Underground. Phone 
for details ACauley 1423 or 2086 or write 31 
South Side, Clapham Common, S.W.4 





Repairs 





@ REPAIRS to all makes and types of cameras 
quick service.—Cousins, Wright & Cousins, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. 


@ REPAIRS. Send yours to specialists. All types 
cameras, Leica, Contax, Rollei, etc.; synchronising 
blinds fitted; new liows, etc. Full guarantee 
Midiand Camera Co. Ltd., One-O-Six Granby 
Street, Leicester. 


@ CAMERA repairs, miniature and all types 
wort by grees, 35 years of experience; member 
P.A.R.G.—H. GARRETT, 4a Grove Road, 
Sutton, Surrey tic 2285. 





Clubs 


@ INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home/ over- 
seas. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, S.W.11. 


@ PHOTOPALS PEN CLUB fer photography 
—/. Photopals, 38 Crawford Street, Lon- 
ion, W.1. 








Printing and Developing 








Personal 
@ FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, TOR- 
QUAY (Est. 1943). Members everywhere for Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Viewcards, Tape- 
sponding in 100 countries—details free 





. SPECIALIST DEVELOPING in Patterson 
anks. Printed } plate 8, 3/8; 12, 5/-; 16, 6/4; 36, 
15/-. Al! subjects. Ferguson Smith Studio, 17 
Albert Parade, Green Street, Eastbourne. 

@ YOUR FILMS receive individual TE‘ Y with 
me! or developed—35-mm. 3 24 prints 
12/6; 127, 8 34 x 24 prints 3/10; 120, *s 44x 33 
prints 4/2; 12, 4 square 7/6. J. D. Dillon, 
Linden Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-CLASS 


APPARATUS and ACCESSORIES 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
AND THE LANTERNIST 


Tie P Pao Winn RE 


FINE OOSERARHT J 7 
OPP. THURLANO STREET 
and phone 54833 
NOTTINGHAM’S LARGEST PHOTO STORE 











QUALITY COLOUR 
PROCESSING 


24/48 HOURS SERVICE 


Colour Dept., 


GRANT PHOTO 
LABORATORIES 
196 LANCASTER RD. 
LONDON W.i1. 

PAR 5951 


Prices Post Paid 
Usual Trade Terms 











GEVAERT | 





See Page 10 
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JUST RELEASED! 


THE NEW COLORELIEF 


3D STEREO COLOR VIEWER 
at only 19/6 


Easy reverse and forward action 
Superbly finished 
Excellent stereo viewing. 
@ 40 French Glamour, Art, 
Cabaret and figure studies. 
6/9 each card of 8 views. 


/ @ 200 World Wide Travel 
= Subjects 4/6 each card of 
8 views. 


@ 20 Children’s special titles 
4/6 each card of 8 views. 
Ci 

Write NOW for latest list of subjects and 
details of the NEW Colorelief Viewer. 
Available from your usual supplier or direct 
from:— 
CINE ACCESSORIES Co. 


Ib East Street, BRIGHTON 
Tel. 27674 


— EXPERT REPAIRS - 


to precision and miniature CAMERAS 
CINE EQUIPMENT, EXPOSURE METERS 





LENS repolishing and coating 
LEATHER CASES supplied 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE 


TECHNICA CAMERA 
LTD 


21 William IV Street, London, WC2 
Tel.: TEM 9547 











STEREAX 


Takes 3-D photos 
with your own 
35mm camera 


COMPLETE OUTFIT INC. 
VIEWER £6.19.0 
PROJECTION OUTFIT 
£6.7.6 











GH MILLER 
3 PETERBOROUGH MEWS 
PARSONS GREEN : , 


LONDO 
hone: RENown 4128 
Precision Camera Repairers 
Sore Disrrisutors for 
MIRANDA CHANGING BAGS 
“The Worlds Best” 


S.W.6 











Classified Advertisements should be posted by 6th of month 





Tuition 


GET YOUR PICTURES PERFECT with the 
.C.S. home-study Practical Photography Course! 
Learn to select a camera, to produce first-class 
negatives and prints, to get the best out of your 
subjects, in monochrome and colour. Moderate 
fees. Send for FREE details: International Corre- 
spondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 496), Lon 
on, W.C.2. 








Miscellaneous 





@ ART PHOTOGRAPHY! Postal Courses with 15 
original Art Illustrations! MONIGRAPHY! Free- 
lancing, Profit-emaking. MODEL Photo Service! 
State interests and age. No callers! Send 6d. S.A.E. 
fer p. Geo. Jordan, 17 Cheyne Close, London. 


= pee GLAMOUR FILMS 
Show’, ‘The Shopping Basket’, 8-mm. 30/-; 
16-mm., 50/-; Kodachrome 8-mm., £3/15/-: 

16-mm., £7/10/-. Diamond Films, 235 High Street, 
Slough 


‘Glamour on 





Cars for Sale 





@ A30 van, 1956, fitted as mobile dark room 
First class condition. Engine recently overhauled 
Owner driver. £315. Box 2018. 

@ 1953 Mark I Consul for sale. Immaculate con- 
dition. Dorchester Grey. £400. Owner going abroad 
Box No. 2016 





Woman 
Studio 
Photographer 


An experienced woman photographer 
is required, by a leading national 
periodical, for pin-up and fashion 
photography. 

The woman we are looking for must 
be able to originate pin-up poses 
and work under direction on the 
fashion side. 

Applications for this position should 
be made in writing, giving full par- 
ticulars of experience, etc., to 


Box 2015 








Bournemouth Education Committee 
COLLEGE OF ART 
Principal: Frederic E. Courtney 


Applications are invited for the post of assistant 
teacher of Photography, to undertake instruction 
in practical photography to Final C. & G. and Inter. 
1.B.P. standards. Experience in photography for 
advertising and general commercial studio work is 
desirable. Sata in accordance with Burnham Tech. 
— Grade A(£475 x £25 to £900), with additions 
pode: ualification and training, and increments for 
teaching and/or professional experience. 
Application forms and particulars from: W. 


Smediey, B.Sc., ne Education Officer, Town ‘elt 
Bournemouth. 











10x8 MASKING FRAME 





This masking frame is now a firmly established 
favourite among photographers. All-meta!l construc- 
tion, white enamelled base with screwed-on rubber 
feet, and scale in inches clearly marked. This improved 
model will give you accurate service for a lifetime 


osm nari BIG 
ENLARGER FOOT SWITCH 


15/6 


(POST 1/-) 


There's nothing quite so good at the price! 
(Post 2/6) 


Haven't you ever tried a foot switch? You just 
wouldn't be able to do without one once you had 
experienced the convenience and ease of operation. In 
fact, for some delicate control work they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. This is a very robust diecast 
switch, which will probably outlast your photographic 
days. Will stay switched on when depressed, until 
depressed again. Load 750 watts, with four feet of 
cable 


10x 8 DISH HEATER 


Here’s another “muse’’ for the serious worker, « 
thermostatically controlled developer heater. Size 
10x 6G in., fitted with adjustable thermostat, |00-wart 
— = ——- on 200-240-v, A.C./D.C. Ample 

loge cable. Double size model, 20 x 3 in. 
-0 (POSTAGE , sane 


ALL METAL 17 TRIMMER 
28/6 


A really well made all- 

metal trimmer, |! in 

x10 in. Sheffield Steel blade 

self sharpening. Ruled at top. Stove enamelled 

wenn, with ruber feet. Easily the best ching in its 
class, 


TRIPODS 
50/- 


(POST 3/6) 


Ex-Govt. Heavy- 
weight Wooden 
Tripods, New. 
Weight, 7} Ibs. 
extending to 5 fr. 

in. English 
Clamping Screw. 


Ditto, with heavy ball and socket 
head, with long handle, 70/- 


BULK 35mm FILM 
Really first-class, fresh, reliable film, Plus-X B, 
H.P.3., H.P.S., and Tri-X, 25 feet 8/-; 50 feet, 15/-; 
36 Exposure reloads, 2/6. Loaded cassette, 4/-. 





BE pnotocn mPHs 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRINTS pa phy pyr COLOUR 


RBOSCOPICS sre. 


WORLD POSTAL SERVICE 
STEREOS Send 3d. S.A.E. for details 


wri 
Studio BCM/BUZ ry 
Mono House, London, W.C.1!. 


SLIDES 








5 for S/-. 10/- a doz. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


Large stock of Government surplus Bromide Paper 


MARSTON & HEARD 


378 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON 
E.10 LEY 6585 
Send S.A.E. for lists 
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Sinclair Bromoit | ATTA] 


How often have you admired in photographic exhibitions and 
journals the beautiful examples of photography done by leading 
users of the Bromoil process? i 
You too can obtain those outstanding results. To enable you to 


experiment for a very small outlay, James A. Sinclair offer a 
unique TRIAL OUTFIT FOR ONLY 35/- POST FREE 


= 


The SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT includes 
| Best Bear Hair Bromoil Brush 
| Tube of Pigment (Please state colour) 
| Quick Drying Medium, | Bottle Bleacher 
| Plastic Rubber, | Finishing Rubber 
1 Blotting Board, | Packet I/I Plate Paper 


sinrgpantenpstnon ange hota epee ata The Most 
by Geoffrey E. Whalley, A.R.P.S. W Te | e | y U se d si an ks 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


pr) Please send me your SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT Ta dats a’ Zelate 


LJ! enclose cheque/P.O. value 35/- 
© as send me your FREE BROMOIL MATERIALS LEAFLET 


(Please tick which required) FROM DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
NAME sondipedacs ‘ . 
ADDRESS R. F. HUNTER Ltd., LONDON 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & Co. Ltd., 3 Whitehall, London, S.W.1! 














INTERNATIONAL 1959 
MODEL PHOTOGRAPHY 
30/- YEAR BOOK 


NOW ON SALE 





The 1959 edition contains 292 pages and more than 400 


models, each picture with full statistics, colouring and INTRODUCING 
S g 8s 


agency details. 
oa THE GRAMDECK TAPE DECK<ATTACHMENT 
The 1958 edition was quickly out of print and to avoid OPERATES FROM YOUR RECORD PLAYER 
disappointment—orders for the Current number should be OR RADIOGRAM 

DECK £7. 10s. 0d. PRE-AMP £5. 12s. 6d. 


Distributors to the Photographic Trade — 


PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD. 
WORLD'S PRESS NEWS PUBLISHING CO. LTD. ee. 
Main Distributors :— 


9-10, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4. STEVENAGE TOOLS AND SWITCHES LTD 
Il WALKERN ROAD, STEVENAGE, HERTS 





placed as early as possible. 

















100 paterson propucts 


Entirely new design of one-piece construction. No tiresome 
assembly of separate frame parts, no fussy aliging of glasses 
PAT E R S oO N 2 Be x 2 4, and holding them in position while frame is assembled! 
TRANSPARENCY 
FRAMES D | saa 


HINGED TOP 

















SLIP 
TRANSPARENCY 
AND GLASSES 
INTO ENVELOPE 














SNAP THE TOP 
SHUT AGAIN 
These new Paterson Frames give you ease and spread of mounting never - ~-llaaa 10B Is 


before attained. The mew spring-loaded back holds transparency and 
glasses pressed together and completely flat at all times, giving greater 
protection against dust and ensuring accurate register for projection 

at all times Box of 12 Frames [Q/. 


PATERSON FORCE 
FILM WASHER 


PATERSON 
2ix2} SEALMASKS 


An extremely useful and inexpensive accessory for the pa ee 

efficient washing of films. The bulbous end fits on to before placing it between the cover glasses and you 

any standard tap and the nozzle end fits into a get utmost premetion Wem = ant sage ry 
minimum ris ° ewton s rings. r 

Paterson Developing tank, having removed the agitator each all your precious transparencies can be [1 1Q) 

rod. Films are washed in less time and more 3/9 safeguarded in this way. Packet of 24 

efficiently. Fits all Model I! Paterson Tanks 











SEE THESE TWO NEW PATERSON PRODUCTS AT YOUR DEALERS NOW 
Manufacturers & World Distributors: 





R. F. HUNTER LIMITED 
“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. Phone Holborn 7311/2/ 3 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 








Early sun and reflection from 
snow lit this portrait: 
Ilford FP3 film, 1/100th at f/16 


Capture the moment on MSIE BI FPS 


LIMITED ILFORD ESSEX 





PHOTOGRAPHY—Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors, PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Great Britain) Ltd, 9-10 Old Bailey, EC4, by The Sidney Press 
Limited, Bedford and London 
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